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AC:ca>/Lf:DGLMENTS 



This publicatxcn-packc t has been dvvelopc-d by Liant- S^irjner field, 
Informatibn and Materials Assi*^tant, Physical rccjcation and Procreation for 
the Handicapped- Inf orr.at* w^n a^^.a r^':*scarc!\ Utilization Ct^nSt-^r ^IRUO. 

Two apparently difttrtnt but^lose^ly rulattd trends have ihportent 
implications for rtacnini; ind t'/:^chir.g yciing i-^p j ir^^d , . di saD lee , and handicapped 
children. Both approaches arc 'Cc signed hclo thes^ chilcrt-n achievv more 
productive and higher quality 'iVcs. Increasingly parent intervention and 
early famly involvccnc ^tv :"^in4 shewn vital to develop'^ent of^all young 
children ,* esp^ci^^lly thcst? with ^p£ci:ic pnysical-or sensorv deficits.^ 
These opport'-^nit 1 es jnd yp-.^r i.. nce^ -^rt alsc '>pcrtant to h^-lp children "~ 
develop personal mdc-)*. riCen^tr End pcsiCive Sc^Ii iragc . These traits are 
vital to^succcss ^t ^«:r.c, m sch'^ol, rinci in tc-r^-nity prograr.s throughout life.* 

Many nurstr*. , prusc^cc'l, and early cm ^dnccd f^-cjcaticn progranis r>^ve 
bepo initiatt:: icr 5 11 ^nildrtrn^ A nurbc-r cf tnese progrars provide opportuni- 
ties for cii^lren with v^rxc^s handLcapping ccnd-iticns to play, grow, and 
learn ^'ith t'^Lir n^n- irpa i red or disabled Dlay-^ates.'. Interaction cf this 
type IS necessary tc b^i.c rcsitivc relationships anc!^' enable children fron 
both groups to dt-v^l^ r.ppre ci at ion f.:r tv-n understanCing o^ -jach oth^r. 
Recognizing differences m ctht^r cnildren is I'-portant *to the social and ■ 
p^^^onai developrent *of each*cpi>_. ' 

Rt^cent fcacral leKislaticn prov:d-^s incentives tc states for preschool 
prograTS ;or sptcial p ?p'^ 1 Jt icns . Ibert.' f ore- , activities and ef farts m early 
childnoed prcgra'-s can be e<Derted tJ increase m both quantity and qualit^. 
However, caution --iist De '-xercistc: sc as to differentiate children actually 
in need or early int <l rv-_nt i cn and those wrose pt r sona 1- cieve I Qpmt^nt sche'dule 
is si'-ply slower t^an that of rrany children. "^st be careful not to con- 

fuse -and equate maivi'^iua] pace* and deficiency. I'nneiessary and unwarranted 
labeling is cruel at any ti-'.t, b^t before an individual has a chance to- 
prove hin/hc-rsel: It can be devastating 

Contents of this publicat lon-packec bave been,, de-^eloped- to provide 
infor-^.at ion abi'U,t a varitty of resources.^ These- naferials c'an help personnel 
seeking sach rater lals for initiating new prograr.s or to enrich existing ones. 
A wide assay of 'resources is mc luded- - 1 1 st mgs of pooks, periodicals, audio- 
visual -natt r lal and rcdia, and information about oQ-gcmg prograns and in- 
volved personnel. Much search o: sources, review of materials, and contact 
with key people involved m prograr.s of tnis type all over the country have 
provided input for 'this publ icat lon-jfecKet . 

* Liane Sun^^er t ie Id deserves rucn praise and nany accofades for leadership 
displayed ip planning and irplorenting this project She applied her Talents 
and abilities to e-very part of the project, for 'which each of us offer sincere* 
thanks, appreciation, and gratitude, Those^/who gain the nost fron her efforts 
will be countless young I'^^paired, disabled, and handicapped children who have 
betfeY starts and greater oppcrtunit les for lives worth living because of 
Liane's efforts. " ^ 

» ^ 'ulian U. Stem, Consultant 

^ programs for the Hanaic^ipped 
' Director, IRLX 
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children a<-tendint: regular buDii ^?rti\:s., /.r.^a::t^r i.-.f^sloility of public 
facilitxas, and in^ reZL^t^j c^-^pl. >r.tn!: »p:. rtu'-tities for f.-r-ntrly msc i tutional- 
* ized md ividu^iis. In sitcr::, per^>oni v^il'. jJI typ^ jf ndnj i _3ppinj::, uondicions 
5re bt^ing Tiainstn^az^ed latc '^.''^ar '^^eu t . ^ ^y^d reserved 'for cjsf non- * 
inpairt^d^ 

tne very vo^n^. Feat-rjl r.ie^- r.:^' :...''^r ^pt^.ii. -d^v^ti/-: and rtrlaced 
servic^is 'ir,^.^c;inz pry<i'il c^^c^ti " a'l^ rer r e ^: i< ; r^-r %andi:a::ped * 
aren as yc^r.g^ 3^ tr'^.r^e .eir-. 'Id. r-J^car^: res^l:^ r-i/c *;fnerat:ed new ir.ticrest 
in ide:«.r i r viHt! r^nui^jps arJ i-^. : n lat :ng re-^eJial pr_A:ra"is frr hancicapp^G 
children wn^n r::ie> are evc^'^. vT^r.^er tr-a" t:nr?_c: ye-^rs. iieiajsc rlay and pnys- 
ical accivlt*' ^rv s- r.ar-rdl f r y-^^- ^mldr^^-a, re:.rei'iori anc ppysiral 
ec?\ic a I X - - ^ a v-r he en (i: i s 1 1 y a _ " c p !: c j _i s n t - e & sa r % ■ n»r n 1 5 c f ->ea r 1 y inter- 

venti^n pr ^ra-r.^. / 

jf ^t'^rsp, tirl. -ir :t;*r /fpt :\n : ^a-;t f :nc t^tal rhild, and 

a «iUe variety f ii^_:nli^^^ :r^ inri^v^^i 1^ i^y re early mcer .'ent 1 :?n 
pro^rar. . Tre mi r 1 1 1 ^ s cf r'"^-'--^ ""erapv, I^ng^j^^e and s-^^eech tnerapy,. 
audld'l_4y, ^ " .nst . ; n;., * jn:: Jtn^irs _-jrr": re :\ e V I " j ed . X-is p-^D ' ic 3 1 ios , . 
nowevvr, f' jsijs n ine _ _'n: r ir : - n^ , vjl.^e^, anj '^se-. ;f pnysi:al ed'^ialioriy 
perct PC ja 1--^ : t? r -ijrer .r_n:^_-^ ^nd re r-_-iii_n r^iv in earl^. incervencion pr:-- 
grar.s f?r . .-^i^ rmdi arp'^d -;'i::ryn. . 



?a r,e n 1 B , r t w r t r - , r > i i . *^ir. a j : - r ^ , ^-d . i : o r , r t 5 e a r -? nc r s , and 

st'jderts —i . find t:i^ r. 1. "it:! ^ .^e'... b pr-j^liial :nf r'^aiioaanc 

res«"^arre^, f r rirt-.r rt. : ^:^d.' "iV'^^'-- ^i^ l^dci. Jr ^d^ij 

earl y ' mtvr , ^ rr 1 pr 

It 1^ ho;:^^ tnst I' 1 , .1 i^i-n ^-i inrm,!:: r, resi-^r.es, a-^-z iHeas will 

en^ ^ 'ir'i.;e tn- J»_ I ."i_nt : ..:::t..^ul ejriy inl^ rv^nL ion pr'-*:ra'"5 !or ran^Ji- 

capped ^h|,Idrfn, \s ' 1 ;^ j i:. t .'-.:ir: -^r-i*-^.^ 



' r t_ . i ^ I ^ : ^d y " 1 V ^ ^ ' - " : ^ ' 1 ^d c d . J r ^d 1 1 1 r , 
Lq.ir^^-m.!: r-an ^f 1. I jre r - , i ti-atv >;";des, ind ':'n-i;-in^ 
r-j^r'i"^ ' ""'^^ .ser li-'ittr Ideas ^nJ -^-itt-rirjls . 
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\ ^ USED !>' BIBLIOGRAPHIES- 



EI^PIAI^ATTON OF SYMBOLS ^ . . < 



' 'The foiUwir.^ were u^^^a cnrou^hoyc the didI io*j^raphies included 

iR thip packet, co^ assise, ^^eaders in obtciiamg needed materials- 

-f Avaiiab^^ fro,- iR'-^'Q ^or Yeprint. Cost for 2^ pages is $2,50 

CniirilTrur r#:^^r;; each addici«-^nal pagcr is .10.' Ail orders " \ 
must ^t pr^piia '« : or 4Ari?^R '-.trTbers, -^jb;ract 20":). 

} Abstr^.t. fr— :H:'C. C-^: is ^2.50 f:r lO^bscracts ^ 

^ninir-u' -raery, h^lyj for nV/.t 1,. a^stra-.ts, anc lOc Der 
ao^raTT Ir. ess'cf ^'j, 

Availao.^.' :r:- Lr I ^ocurc^nt I-vpr ci 1 1 ^-n Ser,'ices, P. O.'Btx 
♦ 190, Ar.ir^t-n, ;>r^:r.ia, 2_.::; ^se Zb -^T.ber, wnen ordering; 
pose IS -vtr/i. 

A^^..i2t. ^-1%'. , ^tja, Vir^:ria -2C:^:. * • 
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EARLY INTEl^VENTION: ^HISFuRY AND RAT>ONALE 

.The preschool p-ftiod is biologically the niost .4> , 
isportani period in Cne aevelopmenC of an individual . ^ 
for the sirr.ple but su Ale lent reason that it cones 
first ■ Coming first -in a dynamic sequence, it m-" ^ - 
evitabiy Influences all 's jDsequen& develoorDerft'. . . " (ll, p, 2) ^ 

Early intervention r^.-fers. to an Interdisciplinary apptoach^o identifying, 
treating, r^stdiat mg, anu less^-nin^ tne aaverse effects of Handicapping con- ^ 
ditions on chil::rea unde]( six years of age. Indi^/iduals froE a variety of 
specializations involved m earl/ intervention prograiss — physical educa-i 

tors, physical tn^rapists, occupational therapists, speech therapists, thera- 
peutic recreator&» audiologists , pnysicians, nurses, teachers, psychologists, 
social workers, and, riost important ot all, parents. These individuals (all 
of whonj are not^ typ:jC3lly found in any one early intervention p^^ograir. I) provide 
services an:i a-^ti-rities tnat are airbed -at enhancing the child *s physical, nsotor, 
percepJCual, cogni t ive ,* 5o», la 1 , ezioxional, language, personality, and behavioral 
developn^ent . ^ ^ v 

intervention prcgrarns are not typically fcund in any one setting. They ^ 
may be concactea m a publii scr.ool under the nar>e of early childhood education. 
Ihey may be f-^und in out pa t it" t occupatiohal or physical therapy departments, 
where they are known a's infant ^Ticiulation prograns. Day care centers, nursery 
schools, ana otner preschj^ol prj^r,an',s nay also be invulved in early .intervention 
through programs cf olav, -T^ptor s.--,ills, and behavior modirication . 

Today early int erveptii_^n progrars are receiving great inipe<us through the' 
efforts of personnel iror r.any fiel^as whc feel that the foundation for a child's 
subsequ^^nt coniplex oehividr and ski 11 performance occjrs before that i:hild 
enters kindergarten (21;. In fact, numerDus individuals feel that the most | 
crucial period of any ctalc'*s growth and develjpT.ent is between infancy and ige 
two. Benjaran 3lcv^. has i;one so far as to theoriEe that 50% of mtei iec tual 
developnjent occurs by age four (3^. Other investigators leAd credence to the 
effects of early mterventibn by tntir findings that' intervention has prevented 
it^l retardation in cn ildren ""f roir lol- income homes Q7 , 22,35). 



A further reason for our growatig interest and Concern with early interven- 
tion is illustrated b:^ figures on the number of handicapped children .in the 4 
United States. Curre;1tly there are .over one million handicapped preschoor chi 1- 
dren (ages 0-5^) in the 'J. S. , or <-|boat ^l. of the total pr'eschool population.* 
By the time these Children reach school-age, Lheir number has swelled to over 
10% of the scnool-age pop.jlation. U. S. Department of Conunerce Census Bureau 
projections estimate a possible 27 million children under five by 1980, and 30^ 
milliorj by 1990 (32). Thas, w'ith growing nuribers of young children and, simul- 
taneously, growing hurrDcrs of young handicapped children, the need to identify 



*Resource (newsletter;, h'h ) : paRC 2, Mftrch 1976. 
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and, if j^ssibie, remediatt.- haruicaps n,iS D^Juncr a huridfie as w^ll as a f manual 
necessity. ' *^ \ * 

Th^ T\eed tor early idi-nlili atuui^iiii: trea»:^cnL at rwind K-apped cr41dren, or 
for the early ^.duL^lion i a-^v .rjilurfn, -has^noc ilway^ been ^so clearly seta. / 
Attention begar. Dc to tui^ <jirt^k m the 1920*5 with university research 

and inter^i^c stiniulit^-d ;.awrc'n. * r r-snk ^in_ 1923. Thert; ut-re 1700'nursery 
schDolS| by •1933 (t, 139 j. Play vis tr.e 7»r ir.ary aspect of all ear ly "chi,ld- 

nood pro%raais &t zhi- cir;c, a^e t..' tne pre^'ailm^ pnilzsoDh) that the uhiia 
voold reaj, tilr, in J ^tv^ Iv ^ IVs wner. re oj^ sn^ was "readv," During World ' 
War II when Tinv ---n wvr-L : r t-a tc ..r-rk, outs i^c their hoTiCS*, the Lanham Act 
providtd I'lTi^r. : jT m 1 ^r*,'. _: tn^-^e .^'mli -^^ty ^^r.t-^rs it tended only » 

LD the^hild'b ei-.- "-et-Lis :ur fj:*^^* res:, shelter, -.incl supervision, ana, aS in 
tne past, J l J i - : *: r > t ^ e ^ ^ j t - , j i : y , r r i : ^ tne : rj,i ' c . 

- ''-iHt 3 J, . ^'"^ ^ , rarr. s : \t first really : ^r,pr -^^^^^n^ federal interest ir. 
earlv .nil-ir-j'-i ^-r-^ri-^s. ' this c:*te- hean Sta^t ar^e intc<.b^in^ to provide 
ffderai r^rlir.^ : r -^ir^-V ^ p.il^'i'jz . ^ ^.-iacalicn f., r J i sadvanta^t;;: c^iildr*.n. Five 
vt^ars- lit»--r t:.t- 'ffi -.^f ^ ".f't-ric rt^nity'and tht^ Offic.e of Child Dtrveiop- 

"lent " f undei a pr,' t 1 1 rt- tt.^: r. » 1 : P^irker t^ S'i?:narize everything 

Known a:>rit rr. Vi-^i^j ^ • - -.r^^ t r*:ir»-n a\i *a^es. This project, as 
well a5 ^t..i/^:.rt, : ^ . ^ . . ! ' -^.-^ i^iJ.-^ ^ ^ , 1 3 , 1 ^ , 1 3 , 1 3 , 1 9^ 20 , 26 , 2? . 

: ^ _ ■ . • 

Cpilare^ j-^fi^it-'I- . . ic'^-'^t ^ a^ "c^r^icipped -aKe ^^p at It^ast 10. A' ^^3,166; 
of tT tah tu. a 1 'Star: nr' . fJ^^,212;. Ih.rt^^-ni^e pt^rcerjt of handicapped 

~hildr*-_n iv. r't--.-^ -^-tart na;r s^v.nn irp^i i r-^-^-r; : , ind 23 nave health or other 
aevt 1 jpre?t ^1 i-p^j i r'-'.n t s . * 'a»-- ^.-at f ^.cr^'four nanaicapped H<-3d Starters have 
but , r r ■ i 1^"»- : : ^t. ^ I 1 y r'et a r d ^ d * b 1 1 nd , and d ea f 
l^;-aJi-"./ ~an. ^xp^^rts^C^ src^^al^."^ a$ to *.itad^Star t ' S true 
: V ' .in 1 1 " Ap'j-^c '*! 1 rtn : 3 ) . 

. e: : . . 1 1 ; r S i cn ^ jr t a t nv par 1 1 ^ i pa t »: c f nand ic 5pped l h 1 1 d ren 
* in -ai*I-v .ril^n-.i :r v^r-ir.^. -o-^. ati AIj ii<ind icappcd Childrt^n ,V 

P . I_ . 9-. - 1 ^ J ; , - . V, ".V ^1 . n t ■ 1 aw ')n N-^ vt nn er 29, t 9 7 3 , p r o y i d e s that all ba nd i - 
cappeu nlUr'-'*! r r*t/" trje^a^*- turee years ^say rt.-ft.'ive special education and 
relatea . i . t^-s , laci^diM^ tar i ;^ iient i r irat ion md s^reenin^, physical cdu- 
*" cation, anj rcc r.-i 1 1 -n . A spc^ui xnttfitive ^^ran-t of^S30Q Vili bif -^lycn to 
tr^e *statf-> : r t-i-^ nil-: t'tr^rt t fave w^io ' i s served through special 

presc h'..' ■ 1 V^"'-'/- " '"'^ ' ^States -^'iSt -^e affording; free p'ablic education to ^11 
handirapped vhilort-- ages thret- to 18 by St.-pt'^'-.ber 1, 197S, *.i they ^are tu 
continue reccivm;; funa^ jnd^r tVfs At't . In fact, by Spring 197b i^vary state 
a pp 1 Y? I Ft;:^ for f».d'>^ra! fjnds rjjst ,devt. 1 ■ v -"i statewide plan for' preschool and 
early edu.it ion .f^-r all n^iad iv apped 'nildren in the'stat;e. The plan n^ust in-* 
elude: Ca) S' r ipt ii>iV - ^ f chil'dren, inrluding a^^e level and hf'fnd'icapp 
conditions, ^n,^ ^tratt.: ifs lo-r provuimR c^nprehens ive special services for' 
tliem, {c } ciescripti-n o/ pr^; , '_dar»_'S for i:rad*pinr^ children accord'mj; to in- 
dividual nttds,* ^d; ;lin'-. wvt.rall ^'j.iis and objertives, (e) tine table for 
mplement ing ils in.: «-'b i : i ves , infl ^f) strati'^: ics for involving parents in 
" In 1 1 s t a t f p 1 a n a 1 1 V it 1 1' ^ . » ^ , f 
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Nearly $14^fnillion from^ Ed|icat,ion of .the^Handicapped < Ac t , r unds has been ' 
awarded to over 150 propetts 'des-igned Ho 'hEL^j'^h^dicapped preschoolers, ^ Funii- 
»ing Is administered through the BtiPeaCr or lEdtrcat-ix^n for the Hand icajJped , |U-,S. 
Ottice of Education. ' * ^ ' v '*» ' ^ - ■ ♦ ' ' \ 

Early experiences r or ^ hancj^>.ciapped 'Children aVe^recogaized as influential 
in 'each child's future Uevtlopis^n^, Federal, invwlwement is a^sur ing.- fxiuds^ f or 
priDgranis and research. If this' a/f, ^y^^res'?, ia^d^riy itr^erj/eatiorr' is any k^ind 
of ^indication » wl nay see ir the f utui^e*.' piWr^'^s. \n^v«^lving ^ore an'd ycruhjer 
harrdicar^ped children. ^ • * , ' *^ . 
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. . - ♦ '' ' ■ ' ' . 

. * * * * • » ^ Bibliography • • - * 

+1. ^na^tas'iQW, Nicholas J.,^and Gilbert P. Mansergh. Teaching skills in early . 
childhood programs'. Exceptional Children ^4 1 (5) : 309-3i8, February 1975. 

Explores three preschool models for total classroom programs: behavior 
modification, ziormal developmental, and' cognitive deveiopmental^J^ 

2. BarsGh; R. H.^ The infant curriculum^: a conc*ept for tomorrow. Except ional ^ . 
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' f.» . . ' ' . 
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5." C^^ldwell, Bettye M. The rationale for .early- intervention , Excep^pignal Chil-^ 
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Rationale-presented draws inferential ,suppor t frpm animal studies concCrne4. 
with effects of^early experiences, studies co^ti*asting development^ in cKH^ 
dren reared lin different social Environments, and concep^tual a^ly^ses Of 
'ilnpDrtance of early fftimuiatipn for development, 

6- Cohen, D., K. Parker, M. S\ Host, and C. -Richards, editors, Child Oevel- ' 
opment/i)ay Care: !^erving School Age Children . Washington, D. C: Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S.* Government Printing Office (20402), 1972. 

*7 . ^A Com^$rehensive State Plan for the Education of Young Hanaicapped Children 
' Below Age 5 in Virginia . Richmond, Virginia:, Virginia Sta,te Department of 
^ Ed^Licfatign,' Divisioji#3f Special Educaiioti, J'ebruary 1974. 54 pp. (ED 112 546 
^ 53.32 papercppy, $0.76 microfiche) 

Outlines the tejitativy progr^i^i for education of handicapped preschocrlers 
in Virginia fo!- 1974. Two appendices ' comprise over halTf of th^public^t ion, 
including rpf ert^nces^'and s^^mple Lhe<«kllstb fur gross motor, , fine motor, 
social, cognitive, linguistic, and verbal development'.; ** ^ . 
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*8. Dunst, Carl. J.^ A Resou rce Gui(de^ to the Very c.ar ly Treattnent of Handicapped 
lnfan cs,.1973. 25 pp. (ED 082 39^. ' * ' . • ^ - 

Reviejvs re^search, which supports value' of early intervention. Four models ^» 
« of infant education are ^reviewed , and curriculum guides for deprived chil<- 
dcen, those wij|^i gross motor impairments y and hearing 'and /,or visually ' im-^ 
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Approximately^ 50 citations (1961-19H) aBe presented in tfiis annotated 
bibliography. Sections of fhe bibliography include in tegrat^ion , early 
" childhood educat ion , ^araprof essionals, Hea-d Start, cominunicat ion de- 
velopment par ents , and* child development. » 
( ^ ' » 

^10. Frank, Mary editor . I^ittsburgh Area Preschool Association I^ubl icat ion : 

• Selected Articles (volume 8, number' 1-4). Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 
, Pittsburgh Area Preschool Association, 'October 1 976. 94 pp. (^D lU 491* 
^4.43 ^apercpp);, $0. 76 ^icrdf iche) - ' ' ^ 

This co;iipilation of short? reports distributed to preschool t*eachers in 
the Pittsburgh area covers' adopt ^.or} , expressive art therapy, the infant, 
and learnilig *d isorders in young chilciren. Suggestions are given for 
t^erapeut ic uses qf art , drama , mus ic , and dance ^wi th hand icapped and 
I . non-handicapped young children. General information, including reme- 
diation activitieg.,^ is presented on minimal br^in dy^fctnc t ion , sensori- 
^ motor disabilities in preschoolers and infants. ^ 

» » 

11. Gesetl, Arnbld. The Pre-School Child: From the Standpoinj^gf Public 
Hygieqe and Education . Boston, Massachusetts : Hough ton-M^fl in Corapaay, 
1923. " ' ' y 

12. 'Haith,^ Marshall M. D ay Care and Intervention .Programs for Infaiyfs . , 
Atlanta, Georgia:' Avatar Press (P.O. Box 7727, 3030$) 1972 '72 pp-- 

^ $3.25 • > 



.Reviews literature on day care and home intervention programs cujrrenjt: ly 
in o^)eratiQn or proposed for infants under two years old. Four pro- 
grams f<5r handicapped infants are briefly described. ^ . * 

13, Head Stu art Services to Handicapped ChildreTn . Third Annual Reporp. 

> Washington, D. C. : Office of Child Developrpent (P. 0. Box 1182, 20013), 
* Jilne 1975. ^ *^ 

*14. Head Start Services to Handicapped Children . Second annual report of 
the- U. S. Department of Health, Education, and We'lfare to the Congress 
of the United States on serviceb provided to handicapped children in - 
project Hectd Start. Washington, D. C: Office of Child development 
' * - (Dept. HEW), April 1974. 24 'pp. (ED 111 5£3, $1.58 papercopy^ $0.76 
microfiche) 

f 

Documents the status of handicapped chij^ctren in Head Start programs, 
number of chilciren being served, handicapping conditions, and services 
* being provided. One of the most important services of Head ^tart is 
allowing handicapped children to be in a developmental environmoiit with 
nonhandicapped children. ^ 

tiead Star t /S^ervices to Handjjzapped Children . First annual report of the 

S. Department of Health, ESipcation, and Welfare to the. Congress of the 
United States on services provided to handicapped children in project Head 
Start. Washington, D. C- : Office of Child Development (DeptJ of HEW), 
March 1973. 22 pp. (ED 111 522, $1.38 p/ipercopy, $0.76 microfiche) 
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Records progress, current status,^ and future plans of the Office of Child 
^ -4)ev.eIopment in making. Head 5,tar t services available to handicapped children 

iti integrated setting. J6?port includes history of legislation in this 
. ajfea, and* information on seryices pr<J\fldad to*children througl] Head Start. 

►16.: jielsel, glsi^ D. , .Sherwood" A.*^.MtJSsner , and L. Leon Reid. Opening Ne^ Doors 
J>j, to the. Cerebral galsled Through"^ Day Care , and Develoj)ment Centers . New York: 
J^*" ^United Cerebral Pals>i Associations, Inc. (66 East 34th Street, 10016), n.a. 

This booklet was written for UCPA affiliates who are operating or about 
• to initiate day care or development ^ent^rs for severely and multiply 
handicapped individuals. The booklet presents information on adminis- 
trative consideration's, evaluation of participants, day care programing, 
developmental classes programing, special' considerations in developmental 
programing for adults, staffing, and services to parents. 

* • • 

17. Hodges, W. L. , B. 'r. .McCandless, and H. H. Spicker. The Development and 

Evaluation of' a i^iagnostically Based Curriculum' for Preschool Psychosocially 
Deprived Children . Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University School of ^ 
E<^ucation, 1967. 



18. Hoffman, , J. Jordan, B. Moore, and F. McCormick, edp.tors. .Parent Par- 
ticipation in Day Care: Principles and Programs . Atlanta, Georgia:^ Avatar 
Press (P. 0. Box' 7727, 3030a} , 1971. ' ^ * . » 

>19. Host, M. S., and P. B. Heller^ editors, thild Dev'elopment /Day Care: Admin- 
istrat_iou. Washington, D. : Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- • 
ment Printing Office (20402), 1972. 

♦ ■ — 
20. Huntingtoti, D. S., S. Provence, and R. K. Parker, editors. Child Develop- 
ment/Day Care:^ Serving Infants . Washington, D. C. : Superintendent of 
• Documents, U. S Government Printing-office (20402), 1^1.^ 

r;21. Jordan,' June B. , and Rebecca F. Dailey.^ Not All Uttle Wagons are Red:' 
The Exceptional Child^s Early Years . itfeston, Virginia: Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children (1920 Association Drive, 22091), 1973. J 



This publication is a product from the Invisible College Conference t)n 



EarlyThildhood Education and the Exceptional Child. Five main topic 
readings comprise the book: Rationale and Historical Perspective for 
Early Intervention; Identification of ' Children Needing Special Help; 
Program Models and Resource Materials; Training of Personnel; and 
Initiating an'd Implementing Change. Fourteen papers are included in' 
^the five s'ections. ^ , 

# / * r 

il,^ Karnes, M. 'B. Evaluation and implications of research ^ with yoi*ng handi- 
capped and low-income children. Compensatory Educat>ion, Ages 2-g : Recent, 
Stories of Educational Intervention , J. C. Stanley, editor. Baltimore, 
Maryland : The Johns Flopkirvs University Press, 1973. 
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23. La Crosse, Edward Lloyd., 'A-si^vey of ARC ^sponsored day care centers ^or 
mentaHy retarded childjrW in the United States : a gujde^ for preseat 
and future ^programs , D o c t o r a I . d i s s e r ^a t i o n . ' New York! Columbia ^Univer- 
sity, 1964. 1-28 pp. ^ ^ 

*24. J^rtin, Robejrt Wesley, editor'. The Impjy.cations of Recent {Research in 
Ly rhild Development for Special Education, Proceedings of Special 
jdy Institute , Al^bany, New Ygrk: New Yc^rk State Education Department, 
Special Education Ins'truotional Materials .Center, 1973. 200^-pp. (ED 
> 096 796) , • - , . , " 

*25. Mo6re, Caroline, editor.- Pres<&f6ol Programs for Handicapped Children: A 
Guidebook for the Development^nd Operation, of Prog^rams / Eugene , Oregon: 
University of Oregon Regional Resoftr^e ^fenter for Handicapped Children, 
1974. 77 pp. (ED 112 595 $4.43 papercSpy, $0.76 microfiihe) 
* <* "* ' 

This is a guidebook for school administrators, te^achers, and'*p*arents 
about preschool programing, for »l»idjLcapped* children. Topi(^;boyered 
MiQ^lude screening procedures, fumftng, staffing, certification and , 
lit sensing, facilities, and _'f amily^ ini^lvement . 

26. fjprth, A. F., Jr., editor. Child Develo'^ent/Day Care Health Service^! 
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Guide for Project Directors and Health -Personnel . Washington, D 
jpe 
/1972 



uperintendent of Documents, U. ^. Govern^aent Printing Office (20«''02y,, 



27./ Office of CMld Development. Child Development/Day Care: Serving Special 
Children . Washington, D. t,: Supe^rintendent of Documents^ U. S. Govern- 
/ ment Printing Office (20402), 1972. . - 

4^8j- Parker, R. K. , and^. Dittman, editors. Child Development/Day Carev- 

Staff Training . Washington, D. C: , Superintendent of DocumentsTu. S. 
Government Printing Office (204D'2),' 1972. ^ ' 



29. Parket, R..K., and S. R. Ambron, editors. Child Develdpfaent/Day Care 

S e r V i n g Pre s c ho o 1 'Ch i 1 d r en , Volumes I and-II. Washing^ton, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of 7D/»c:iimen{:a, U. S. Gov^ernment Printing Office (20402), 1972. 

@30. The Problem is Growing — What are l?l Waiting For? -A report of a conference 
on early intervention with high-risk infants and young children , University 
of North Carolina-Chapel HiljL, l^ay 5-8, ''1974.^ Department of HEW Publication 
No. (OHD) 75--21011. 'Washington, D. f.S The, President ' s Comi^ittee -on Men- 
tal Retardation (20201), 1975. '25 pp'. ' "^^^ ■ - 

This conference was jointly sponsored by the President's Committee on 
Mental Retardation^^and the Association for Childhood Edjucatlon Inter* 
national. Presentations concerned reseai^ch, demonstration .projects, 
and application of current knowledge in the area of early de£ection and" 
Stimulation of . children with, mental 'disability. { , ^ ' ' 
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*31. Rembol^f, Raymond R. , and Beth RoCh, compilers. Cerebral Palsy and Relate d 
Developmental Disabilit ies— Prevention and Early Care: An AnnoCar ted Bib- 
liography . Volumes A- 3 . Colum.bus, Ohio: National, Center on Educational 
Media and Materials for the ^iandicapped, 1975. Available , from Publication 
Sales Division, Ohio State University Press, 2070 Neil Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio, A3210 ($6,50 for '3' volumes). (ED 111 160, ED 111 161, ED 111 162 
$0.76 each microfiche; not available from EDRS in paperdopy). 

The three, volumes in this projected series of .four contain a total of 
alriost 2,000 annotations (before 19'64 until 1973) related to prevention 
and early care for children under two years with cerebral palsy or a 
similar developmental disability. . ' 

32. Rothen^erg, Donna. Early Childhood' Education : ^ Status, Trends/ and Issu es 

Related to Electronic DeHvery . Sf . Louia, Missouri: Washington University, 
: • ■ 1973. . - • 

-I-33. Schaer, Hildegard F., and W. Donald Crump. Teacher involvem^^.Bnd early 

identification of children with learning disabilities. Jotir/m m Learning^ 
'Disabilities, 9(2"): 91-95, February 1976. 

Reviews pto^rams geare^ to early intervention*; stressing the teacher as 
key person irt early^ ic^ntificat ion^and diagnosis. 

(33A.' Wharry, Rhoda A. In Time and Space . San Rafael, California: Academic 
Thej^apy Publication^ (1539 Fourth Street, 94901), 1975. 233 pp. 

* ' -'^ The pre-school program of Huntsville (Alabama) Achievement School, in . * 
- existence for six year<- is descl^ibed in this book. The program is for . 
^eurolo^ically and perceptually/motor ically impaired children. ' Philosophy, 
^programs, equipment and materials, staffing, and evaluation are outlined 
to assist others who wish to develop such a preschool program. 

35. W'eikart, br P., D. J. Deloria, S. A. Lawser, and R. Wiegerink. Longitudinal- 
Results of the Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Project . Report for Project Number 
2A9A, Grant. Number OE 4^10-085. Washington, D. C: Office of Education ' 
(Depytment'of HEW), 1970. - . / 
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GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF "CHILDREN : GENERAL INFORMATION 

• Growth is. defined as physical or behavioral change based on innate processes, 
while development implied increasing control of the physical, emotional and 
intellectual self based upon interaction with the environment. Non-handicapped 
children follow a somewhat predictable pattern of gi:<)wth and development, marked, 
of course, by certain variations and individual differences. Understandi.ig of 
this pattern is neces^sar^' to similarly understand the handicapped child. ' 

. Characteristics of the One to ^Two Year Old ' ^ * 

Physical/Motor Dev^lopirent 

-rapid physical changes > 

-trunk and legs b^ecorsisig more proportionate to head size 

-teeth appear * - - . ^ 

-stapds with helrp; begins ta w;>lk and climb on things^ 

-picks objects up; stacks objects 

-can throw snail ball 

-scribble^^ \ ' ' 

* Intellectual D^vfeJopment ^ - 

,^ -^gains realizatio'n ot pern^anence of objects * ^ ^ 

, -acts 'out situations; is imitatiVeV ' 
• ^-sorts and groups objects \ * ^ 

-*says first word; talks in jargon \* . 
-njakes exp'ressive sour\ds, '"^^ 

-understands simple^ commands^ \ ' ' ^ 

Social/Personality Development ' \ ' \ 

\ 

* , - -beginnings of ^ autonomous behavior (realizes there is a c^^ice) 

^-enjoys self absorbed ^"play , - \ , ^' 

^ -very curious; Iv^es to 'explore- \ ' ' ' ' / * 

* ^ \ , * 

. \ , 

Character ist ICS -of the Two to Three vVar 01^ 

\ 

" . PhysicaiyMotor Development • \ ' • - 

\ -rapid'gro^v'th ' ^ * 

-Vups; en>oys roug^-hoirse play * * ' , 

-kicks and throws ti ball* ^ ^ ' 

-climbs steps two feet on e.-jch step 

-turns doJrknob; turns \pa^^s of 'book one at a tine 

-builds tow&ts of blockV ' ^ 

-Scribbles hdr izontal ly Ulnc^ vertically ^ 

-feeds self / * i ' 

r ' ■ 




Intellectual Development 



-assigns meaning to previous. sensory experiences 
-identifies pictures 

-.uses three to four word sehten'ces ^ 
-enjoys rhymes 



. xSocial/Personality Development 

> -ifully realizes own autonomy " , , 

♦ -negativiaxic 
-enjoys both solitary and parallel play 
-displays emotions' (claj^s hands^ squeals, laughs) 
-enjoys praise , * - * ' 



Characteristics^ of ^ the Thr^ee tC Four Year Old 

Physical/Mptor Development' " • . 

•-run.s^ jumi^s; tries^anything * * ' • , ' 
-rides tricycle . • ^ ^ ' • 

-stands on one. food Sov a second . . ' 

-scjribbles b&come ci^rcular , • - . 

-decLining growth r^te 
-alte-rnates' feet when climfiing stairs 

"Intellectual Dev^l6pment ' * • ' ' 

* * ' ' ' * ^ * k * 

-knows a- few^ colors 

-sings songs ^ ^ ^ * ~ 

-attaches meanitig to objects; begins tc percetve 
^-doQS 6mall puzzles ^ ' ' 

-formulating lots of ideas 

-'improving body image concepts* ^ • ' . 
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Social/Persojial ity Development * . 

y^interfested in things outside self ^ ' ^ 
-begins group play^;.need5 companions , • ' v 

-Increased imaginative play ^ , ^ ' " ' *' ' 
-knows right from wrong • ' , ^ 

-acquiring fears , * * * , " 
-knows difference betweeh boys and girls. ' ' 

Character ist-ics^ of' the Four to\f ive Year* Old 

Phy^i^cal'/Motor Dev^lxjpment ' 

-runs, hops, climbs ' easily • ^ ^ ^ 

-rid^s tricycle easily and wejll 

12 , : - 



-likes rough and very active play ^ ^ ; 

-stancis on one foot' for ^veral secon4s 
-holds pencils, cr^yons^ brushes in adult mannex 
-uses scissors well ^ 
'-throws a ball ave'rhand 
-cannot stay within lii^s when coloring 

. .Intellectual Development , 

-knows several colors ^ 

-can count ^finger s 

-talks constantly • . 

-endlessly questions everything 

-imitative and dramatic " * ^ 

begins deductive thinking * 

-may swear and use nonsense' words 

-likes to'be read to; enjoys nursery rhymes^ 

-servse of time beginning . v ' > ^ 

-understands analogies • ^ 

-has difficulty separating- fact from fabricatipn / 
- * \ * • • ^ * / 

Social/PersOnality Development* 

-has imaginary playmates; lik^s to pretend 
• -active imagination; acqyir i^g"* new fears 

-plaVs with other, children, preferably own sex 

-can l^ave mother and extend, life into neighborhood 

-very independent; a§serts self 
, -very self-confident in ability to do anything . • 
•s.,,>!!^ral judgments -beginning \ 

-shows lo<!e fgr-parent of opJposite sex ^ > 



The Handicapped, Child ^ ' / * 

Handicapped children share many of the" same grqwth characteristics of non- 
handicapped children. Their development, however, is not so similar, primarily 
due t6 the fact that the child's handicap prevenrts him/her from interacting 
with the environment in the way that a non-handicapped child can.' It is recpg- 
nized that i the majority of any child's early learning experiences are motor or 
physical in nature (2,6,13,15); the res\trictions of a handicap theoi'etically 
shoul*^^ impede the child's experiences and, subsequently, development. 

. Studies liave for the most part substantiated this theory. Research con- 

^ duclfe^ with young blind children (1,7,9,17) has indicated that, without inter- 
vention, these children exhibit deficits in gross motor develbpment and iniorma- 
tlon-gathering ability. Mental^ retarded preschool-age .children, too, have 
been found -to have deficits ^in motor , adaptive, Social, language, physical, and 
play development (ivitM^^^)"^ Studies of children with other handicapping con-, 
ditions*, such as multiple impairments (4,14), hearing impairment (8)^ and cere- 
bral palsy (11) yielded similar conclusions. An equally alarming finding of 
these research efforts is that not .only does the handicapped ^hild lag behind 

13 ^ ' . 
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the non-handicapped child in almost all aspects of development, ^ut/, without 
intervenDibn , the child *s abilities^det;eriorate even further witry-increasing' 
ag^-(l,3). » . / ' ' ^ ' V/ 

Earl^ intervention through programs of physical education'', recreation, 
language and ^Speech, sensory -stimulation, and se^^f-care skills ca^ help the 
' handicapped 6fiild m making developneptal .gains characteristic of his or her 
chronologic age iLevel.- Subseqtaent sections of this publifcation will more fu 
cover^ roles^and values* of the recreation and physical eduCat^6n/perce|3tual- 
• motor components of early intervention programs. ^ ^ \ 

« 
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and sighted (N = 37) children in residential facilities across Che country. 
Blind children were found tQ be limited in information-gathering ability, 
which is apparently not compensated for by auditory and tactual processjps. 

*8. KretschmeY, Richard R. A Study to Assess the Play Activities and Gesture 

y« Out-fut -gf Hearing Handicapped Pre-School Children .* Final report. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: Cincinnati Speech and Heai4^g Center, 1972. 267 pp. (ED 071 247) 

' Play habits and social interaction styles of hearing impaired (N = 11) 
' and normal (N = 71) {^;^choolers were studied individually by videotape.. 
Evaluation of videotape^indicated that hearing impaired, children were 
more active, tfisplayed more scanning behaviors using all ^ensory modalities, 
displayed more fearful behaviors, and engaged in little actual play. Hear- 
ing impaij'ed groups of children were less pohesive and produced fewer suc- 
cessful Jjpcial contacts that normally hearing children. 

9. Lowenfeld, B. The pre-school blind child and his needs. Exceptional 
' Children, 20: 50-55, 1953. 

^ McConkey, R. , and Dorothy Jeffree. Pre-school mentally handicapped chil- 
' - dren. British Journal of Educational Psychology , 45: 307-311, November 1975. 

Information was collected about 105 mentally retarded children under age 
five. Many had other 4isabilities , and all were significantly regarded 
in physical, social, play, and language development. Detailed ^^les 
sfiow the children to, in fact, be multi-handicapped. Management of 
problems is discussed. ' ^ 

*11. Melcer, Donald, and Robert F. Peck. Sensorimotor Experience and Concept 

Foroation in Early Childhood . Final report. Austin, Texas: Texas Univer- 
sity, 1967. 90 pp. ^ (ED 019 143 $3.29 papercopy, $0.65 microfiche) 

Normal and cerebral palsied children were compa^'ed for Xhe acqui'sition 
of simple action and object concepts, forty children (CA = 42-66 months) 
were given four tests (Peabody Picture Vocabulary, modified PPV, weight 
discrimination, adaptive mode). Results lend considerable support to 
theories that sensorimotor experience in infancy is an important factor 
in concept formation. Suggest that cerebral palsied children be given 
specially designed educational programs. 

*12. Nelson, Monte, and Jean L. Pyfer. Contempoj'ary theories of perceptual- 

motor development , 1973. (ED 100 489 •$1.'85 papercopy; $0.75 microfiche) 

Analyzes literature dealing with contemporary theories of perceptual- 
motor development .and dys'f unction . S&udies reviewed focus on delays, 
deviations, cause, theories of development, and programs of remediatioh.^ 

13, Piaget, Jean. The Origins of Intelligence in Children . iNew York, iNew York:- 
International Universities Press, Inc., 1966. ^ 

14. The pre^hool deaf-blind child ; .New York, New York: American Foundation 
fot the Blind (15 West 16th Street, 10011), 1969. 8 pp. ' 

i6 ^ 
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Richardson, Sylvia O: 
'Foundations and Pract 



Concerns' of the pediatri<^an for motor development.. 
es in Percept;ual*Motor Learning; A Quest for Under- 



standing . Washington, K>. C. : 
cation, and Recreation, 1971. 



American Alliance for Health, Physical Edu- ^ 
pp. 17-19. 



+16. Shafe, J^ck B., and Ronald W. French. Early- motor development in Down's*/ 

syndrome children. Mental Retardation, 12(6): 23, December 1974. \^ 

— ? : — — 

Sixteen motor landmarks from Gesell Developmental Schedules were selected 
' for study,' Specific motor development landmarks of Down's syndrome chil- 
• dren in their firjst five years of life are discussed. 

+17. Warren, Dayid H.l Blindness and early -development : what is known and what 

n^eds to be stud/ied.- New OutloDk for the Bliitd , i^d): "5-16, January 1976. 

The deficiencies in research about comparative deverboment of blind and 
sighted children are pointed out. Research that has aftd should be done 
is discussed, in: peroeptual-motor ,' cognitive, languag^ social, and* 
personality development. . ' 
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^ EARLY INTERVENTION THROUGH RECREATION/PLAY ' * ' , ^ 

ReCTeation is comiaonly used as a tool of early intervention pro^ram^ for 
enhancing various aspect^ of the handicapped child's developnrent . Recreation, > 
or play, is g^erally considered to have the fallowing purposes for ^ handicapped • 
children: (-1) improved knowledge of self and others through interaction wi.th - *- 
others, (2) development of adaptive behaviors needed to effectively cope with ^ . 
environment, (3) removal from a succe'^ s-f ailiyre situation to a self -ton trolled , - 
situation,' (4) means of self-expression', and (5) opportunity to adopt roles of 
others, leading co enlarged repertoire of behaviors a|nd greater understanding 
of acceptable behaviors. In addition, through participation in carefully 
selec^d games and aptivities the child's physical, motor, language, cognitive,^ 
and social/ emotional development maj/ be enhanced. , ^ < * 

Unfortunately, however, in most instances recreation is used- on-ly as a . 
tool, rather thatrt^ng recognized as a necessary part"" of the child's life in 
itself.) Tait notes that so-called free play is usually "prescribed toys set 
out in/a prescribed arrangement for a pres/^ribed p^rigd of time" (32 j p<10)^ ^ 
rather than voluntary, untimed fun. As adults, this attTttide is carried over ^ 
to imply tljat recreation (formerly called play) is less important than work 
and that leistjre hours should be filled with some type of productive activity. 

The ^act is that^mo&t handicapped children have to be taught -to recreate. 
Their play skills often tend to be limited, due either to the nature of their 
. handicap or due to' limited opportunities for exploration. Additionally, fhe 
physical or mental handfcap can create some difficulties in participating in 
conventional* recreation activities. The fact that, as an adult,*the handi- 
capped individual may have increased atspunts of leisure tirae is a further 
'reason for teaching the individual to play and enjoy free time during childhood. 

The majority of citatiQjis in the bibliography concluding this section deal 
with recreation as a vehicle for 'development in other areas: emotional develop- 
ment (3,16;33); intelligence (5,15,33); socialization (5 ,.16 , 29 , 30) ; -physical/ 
perceptual-motor development (5,28,35); neurological or»ganizat ion (8); self- 
concept (8); academic concepts (8,14,21,22,24,25,28); communication and Ian- , 
guage (9^10,12,18,21,22,26,33). There'are five citations (16, 20, 27 , 3^tha-t 
explore the need for training handicapped children in play, or that stress the 
values of play in itself (4). 

Research and writings on the values of recreation for young handicapped 
children have priniariiy been concerned with mentally retarded*children (3,5,'6, ' 
15»16,19,20,24,25,26,27,29). There is no depth of literature focusing on any 
other group of, handicapped children, although the bibliography in this sect;ion 
includes some citations on. recreation/play for visually impaired (1,31,33), 
cl^ft palate (9), multiple handicapped (17,23,28,35), disadvantaged (18), deaf 
(2X7, and behavior disordered (30) children, well as handicapped preschoolers 
in gfinexal (2,10,11^12,13,14,32;). 

Various ways of providing recreation for 70ung handicapped Children have, 
been explored. Playground activities (2), aquatif^wiraming (8,14,28), dramatics 
(9,18,21,29,30), camping (23, 31,35), and music tl6) are among 'the methods used. 
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'y^ery highly specialized recreation activities in Jtrainipg penter|,have ^Iso' been' 
utilized to yield specific re'sults in handicapped preschoolers O^S, 24,25, 32)-, 

. Rec-ently, parental involvement i-n fehe chij.d*s pl^y has been recognized as highly 
^important, and^ parent-training techniques (1,19,20), and mobile units^ (26) have 
been trield. Toy-lending, libraries*, which originated in and wdre popularized by 
Sweden, are being f^nd all around the United' States. (7, ifl, 13,22) / 'Thfese centers 
are associated' with public libraries and make a Valriety of toyS available to 
ycjung children and their parents, visualizing their purpoae as provision of , edu- 
cational miteri^ls- for chi^ldren too young to read as well as children who can 
read' and make use of'boo*ks, • „ 

^ / " Research Needs 

The whol'e ar-ea of play and its benefits, values, and necessity for preschool 
hancfica{)ped children has only beg^n to be explkwred^ Therefore, i^i^ch general re- 
search about play heeds to be done, Moxe specif I'cally, research efforts should 
he directed toward the development of 'play • skills in handicapped childr^e^. For ^ 
-example:, * • * , , ' " ^ 

» 

♦ ,What play skills are*handicapped ' children deficient in; what specific 
' needs do children with specific handicapping aonditionls have,* in 
relation to development of lilay skills, ^ ^ ♦ 

* . Identify models fc^ training handicapped preschoolers to pla^; develop 

such a model, if -needed. > „ > ^ 

. * "How has education/ training in chilahood better prepared the handi- 
capped adult for satisfying use of leisure time. 

Recognizing that recreation can contribute to othef^ aspects of the handi- 
cajJpcd child's total growth ajid development, more methodological research efforts 
are needed to fully clarify recreation's role in early intervention programs: 

^^_,^.^What kinds of recreation activities stimulate specific aspects of 
the- handicapped preschooler's development; hpw do the values of 
activities differ when presented to children with different types of 
handicaps. . 

What are the long-range effects ^of ea^V intervention through recre- 
ation, in terms of continuing effects on the child's development, 

^ Compare and analyze effects of recreation programs that involve 
parents and ^those that do not. - , 

. 'Compare and analyse effects of recreation programs conducted by 

specially trained, recr^ators with th(^se conducted py individu^s from 
other, disciplined, ' . ' 
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^ Bibliography « " * ^ 

+1. *fiarry, M, Adelaide.' How to play with your partially sighted preschool 
/child: suggestions for early sensory and educational activities. New 
. tOutlook for tHe Blind , 67 ^0)^ ' Jh57-467 , December 1973. ^ 

A visual stimulation program should-be based on maturatiorial pattern of 
. the child andN be^ designed to be perceptually reinforcing through th^ 
' * use of rattles or -a, ju^pping .seat . Activities for different age levels, 
are give^. 

+2. Bowers, Louis. Play learning centers for preschool handicapped children. 
Physl^cal Activity: Programs and Practices for the^xceptional Individual . 
Fourth national Sonfexence, November 1975. TDowney,' California: 

The Alliance (Office of ' Los Angqles Coimty Superintendent of" Schools, 
9300 East Imperial Highway , -902^2) , '1975 , pp. 27-29. 

Briefly describes a. x:esearch study involving handicapped children s use 
of three playgrounds. Videotape analysis of ^lay Indicated that Children 
used playground equipment over 95% of 'the time they were there. N6 
injuries occur re^d under minimal supervision. ' Long range study is planned. 

3. Bradtke, Louise M. , et al. Intensive playf a technique for building 

^ affective behaviors in profoundly mentally retarded young children. Edu- 
' cation and Training of the Mentally Retarded , 7(l)i 8-13, February 1972. 

Intensive play is the building, through close body contact and physical* 
stimulation, of positive responses to normally pleasurable experiences. 

: I? was developed to break^ througl:i the bartieVs of unresponsiveness, un- 

.awareness, and fearfulness that often^ characterize profoundly mentally 
retarded young children. Specific activities for one child are given. - 

4. Bruner, J. S. Play is serious business. Psychology Today , 8(8): 81-83, 
1975.' . " * 

^ . 

Pla^ serves a critical function in the development of adult competence, 
and- tl%is function beQomes more* critical as, one moves up the evolutionary 
scaler^ Research with humans and primates is discussed.. Play has been ^ 
found to be a stimulant to q^mIx. creativity and the first carrier of the 
ifule systems that ultimately structure and gov.ern behavior. 

5. Chaney, Rex. The effects of a selected recreational activity o n the I.Q; 

* scores! social ad justment, . and physical coordinatiQn of the edu cable mentally 
retarded child . ^ Doctoral dissertation. Bloominj^tdl^, Indiana : Indiana 
' * University^ 1969. 132 pp. ^ ^ ' 

6. Conove^, Darler\e*I^ Object preference and resulting movement behaviors of 
threa-to-seveii-y^arTold cfustodiaL and trainable retarded boy^ . Doctoral 
dissertation. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Sdate University, 1973. 197 pp. 



Instirt^icmallzed TMR boys weref exposed to five objects (ball, blocks, 
climber, inner, tuhe, wagon) tojdetermine^ object preference and types of, 

■ . Ss.- ■'• • . , - •. ' 
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Q Movement behaviors exhibited. As a apoup children exhibited no^prefer- 

•4nces« However, individuals did exhibit preferences, leading author to 
note that retarded children's developinent>Jbll be best enhanced, if the 
environment Is equipped with pref erre^'^nd selected objects. 

7. Hektoen, Faith H. , and Jeanne R. Rinehairt. Toys to' Go; A Guide to the Use 
of Realia in Fublio Libraries . Hartfor^, Connecticut: Faith Hektoen, 
Connecticut State'Ubrary (231 Capitol Avenuei 06115), 1975. 28 pp. $3.00. 

Realia are toys, articles, and other objects that the child manipulates 
or plays with. Libraries can assist parents in the selection of learning 
and e;cperiental materi'als for their children ttoo young to read. De- 
scribes realia programs jo Connecticut libraries, administrative con- 
cerns, and lists realia suitable' for the public library to acquire.' 

' 8* Hoopes, Amy T. Splajsh! Academic Therapy , 10(1): 115-116, Fall l'974. 

A water safety instructor views swimming as an educational tool for » 
fostering neurological organization, academic/readiness, and a positive 
self-concept . in early childhood. 

9. Irwin, Eleanbr C, and Betty Jane McWilliams. Play. therapy for children 
with cleft palates. Children Today , 3(3): 18-22, May-JuneJ^74. 

Children with cleft palates show deficiencies in use of ei^essive 
i language Vhich grow worse as children grow,.oldet. The National Institute 

of Dental Research sponsored 32 play sessions for 11 children between , 
three and six years old, two hours per week for eight months. Program 
incj-uded movement and rhythm, pantomime and dramatics ," role p^laying of 
- ' nursery rhymes, and 'stories. Eadh child was*tested as to use bf pantomime, 
speech patterns, and nature of role playing before th^ program. Results 
indicated that children's verbal skills and willingness to participate 
in group , activities imi^roved significantly through* the program., 
* * f 

#10. Jef/ree, Dorothy, and Ray McConkey. Extending language through play. 
, Special Education:' Forward Trends , 1(3):' 13-16, September 1974. (EC 
/ ^070 137) - . 3 % , 

*11. Junker, Karin Stensland. Lekoteket; A riogram for Training Through 

Systematic Play* Ac tivity . Stockholm, Sweden: Lekoteket Pa Blockhusudden, 
1971. 16 pp. (ED 052 575 $3.29 papercopy, $0.65 microfiche) 

Describes the purpioses and activities of the lekotek, a toy-library. 
Handicapped children and their parents visit the lekotek*, and free toys 
• and e'ducational tools' are selected with regard to each child'^s level of 
' functioning. Children go#on to new toys that are increasingly more 
complex. ♦ , . ' ^ ^ , 

^<t • ^ ^ 

12. Kniest, John H. Xhe therapeutic value of toys in a training center for 
handicapped .children. Rehabilitation Literature , 23(1): 2-7,30, 196^. 

Jleports a study carried out to determine the values of toys in helping 
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. handicapped children achieve treatment *an^i training objectives. Toys 
were f ound *t;o have a valid place in a rehabilitation, treatment, or 
training center as a means of commugiication with children and as an aid 
to improving skills. 

13. Lambie, Ruth. How Sweden trains harrdicapped cbaldren . Journal of Home 
Economics , 67(5): '13-18, September 1975^^,,-^ , , 

* ^ / 

Toy-library centers (lekotek) use play and toy training to stimulate 
development of handicapped children. Staff, equipment, evaluation 
techniques, and prospects for a U. S. toy-libr§ry program are discussed, 

@14. Lawrence, Connie Currie, and Layne C. Ha^okett. Water Learning: A New 
Adventure > Palo Alto, California: Peek Publications (Box 11065, 
94306), 1975. 1^4 pp. , . , 

Equipment and directions for a- variety of water play activities ar^ 
presented in this book. Water activi?ie^*'can meet the needs of handi- 
capped children and reinforce concepts taught in the classroom. 

15. Leland, Henry, John Walker, and Adoniram Nieves Taboada. * Group play 
therapy with a group of posV-nursery ret^ardates. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 63(5): 848-851, 1959. 




Eight paentall:^ retarded boys with behavior problems (CA ^^4^_Jj^^ ye^rs) 
participated in 90 hours of group play t'herapy over one month. Vinaland ^ 
Scale and WISC were administered before and after the program. No major 
cbang^s in social maturation occurred, butydata suggest that the expedi- 
ence did -activate some intellectual potential that was untapped before 
" * play therapy. ^ » ' 

16, Lesak, Eleanor. Music activities for the severely mentally retar-ded and 
"^re-Vschool mentally retarded. Mental Retardation: Selected Conference 

Papers- , R. C. Scheerenberger , editor. Springfield, Illinois: Illinois 

- Mental Health Department, 1969^. pp. 97-101. 

Music activitij^^-N^n help mentally retarded children occupy leisure 
time, become better adjusted-, and learn appropriate social b>ehavior. . 
Since music offers a nonvei;bal means of conimunication, it provides one 
method, of establishing contact with non-verbal and preschool mentally 

- retarded children. ' 

17. LovelI> Linda M. / The Yeovil Opportunity Group:, a play group for tnultiply 
^ handicapped children. Physiotherapy , 59(8):' 251-253, Augus4 1973. 

Describes a therapeutic play group led by a trained ^teach^r of mentally 
retarded childijen and several adult volunteers. The gtoup is designed 
to stimulate deve/oproentali^ disable^ children (caused by cerebral 
palsy, spina bifida, blindness, mental retardation) through physical 
therapy and various activities. Children between six^months and five 
years 'old "par tic ip^te . . • 
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.18. Lovinger, Sophie L. Socio-dramatic play ^nd language development in ^ 

preschool disadvantaged children.^ Psychology in the Schools , 11:^ 313-320, 
July, 1974. ' 

+19. Mash, Eric J*, and l&eif Terdal. Modification of mother-child interactions: 
playing with children. Mental Retardation , 1(5): AA-A9, October 1973. 

Five groups .of eight to ten mothers were taught to utilize behavior 
modification principles for the purpose of generating effective play 
behavior between themselves and their mentally retarded children (CA,= 
4-10 years). Children showed an increase in appropriate play behavior. 

20. Mather, June. Make the Most of Your Baby .' Arlington, Tekas: National 
Association for Retarded Citizens (P. 0. Box 6109, 76011),- 1974. Free. 

, Tells how parents can provide meaningful play, experiences for their 
' mentally retarded^ infant by being aware of the sequentrsl nature of early 
childhood* development . ' . * ^ 



21. McDermot^, Elisabeth F. Storytelling — a relaxed and natural path to lip- ^ 
reading, languag^and\eading., Volt^ Review , 73(1): 54-57, January 1971. 

Techniques for storytelling with deaf preschoolers are explained. 
'Preparation for learning to read is emphasized. Aut^^ar lists books 
liked by young children. ' ^ ' J 

11. Nimnicht, Glen P., and Edna Brown. The toy librar^: parents a'nd children 
' learning, with toys. Young Children , 28(2): 110-116, December 1972.*^ 

Describes a parept/child course offered in conjunction with the Toy 
Library at Far West Laboratory- for Educational Research and Development, 
aimed at helping parents provide significant educational experiences for 
their preschool children. Toys utilized are designed to teach fundamental 
concepts and skills, promote verbalization,^ and d'evelop problem-solving. 

r * 

2^. Paprocki, Bo. A Day Camp Model for the Pre-School and the Multiply Handi- 
capped Child , Morton Grove, Illinois: Julia S.'Molloy Education Center, 
1973. * ' , ' . ^ 

* * " * 

This manual is intended to give guidelines for planning and providing 
day camp programs for very young retarded (moderately to severely) 
children and *for multiply handicapped children who have physical and 
mental iiandicaps . Contents of the manual .include philosophy and de- 
scription of program, administration, and activities. , 

*24. Ross, Dorothea. The Use of Games to Facilitate the Learning of Basic ■ 

Number Concepts in Presbhool Educ^le Mentally Retarded Children , Stanford, 
. Galifornia: Stanford University, 1967.^ 91 pp. (ED 02''3 243) 

An experimental g^^fiip of \^even year old educable mentally retarded ^ 
children participated 100 Mnutes per week^in a nine-month game program. 
A control group attended a .traditional math program. Experimental group 
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scored higher oi^pth mid-experimental and post-experimental Number 
"Knowledge Test and made fewer errors on mid and post tests on General 
« "Game Skills. Teaching techniques, tests, a handbook on teaching 
game skiils are included in the report. - 

25. Ross, D. Incidental learning of number concepits in small group games. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency , 74(6): 718-725, May 1970. 

Educable mentally retarded children (N = 40; C.A. = 53 to 119 mos. ; < ^ - 
XIQ = 66.23) were randomly assigned to experimental (E)' and control 
(C) groups and were given the Number Knowledge Test and General Gatoe 
Skills Test. Es r eceived» ^100 minutes/wee*k of small group games (card 
games, guessing games, board games ,' active racing games) in which number 
coacepts were introduced incidentally; Cs were tak^n^out of the* classroom 
100 minutes/week for small group activities. The E group showed sig- 



nificantly higher posttest. scores than C -group on all subtests of 
Number Knowledge fast and on the Game Skills Test. 



*26, Rynders, John E,, and Margaret Horrobin. A Mobile' Unit for Delivering 
Educational Services to Down * s Syndrome (M^goloid) Infants . Research 
Report ^30. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Minnesota University, 1972. 28 pp. 
(ED 071 242) • ^ ^ - < ^ ' • , 

A mobile unit was used over 2h months to demonstrate the advantages of ^ 
a mobile tutoring program for eigl^t 12-18 month old infants with Down^s . 
syndrome. c(utrlculum emphasized language stimulation through finger 
plays, music, *art, tea par ties sandbox activities, and water play. ^ 
Seven of the children adapted readily to this learning environment. 

27. Sessoms, H. Douglas. Tfie mentally handicapped child grows at play. 
Mental Retardation, 3(4): 12-»]^, August 1965. . 

Assesses the role of play in grc^fcth of mentally r'^tarded children. 
Mentally retarci^d children derive t ho,; same benefits and basically enjoy 
the same play activities as normal children. Reviews literature on 
play patterns of retarded children and stresses need for training in play.^ 
■* 

'+28. Sexton, David, and Jerry Robison.^Water play for multihandicapped chil- 
drien. The Pointer , 20(1): 62-64, Fall 1975. • 

*The Eaply Education for Multihan^Ji^capped Children Project at Whitten 
Village serves 25 institutionalized two to ten year old moderately to 
severely mentally retarded children who also have one or mor^x^ysical 
handicaps. Water play has been used successfully in providing tactile 
stimulation and teaching colors and concept^ of volume and .weigh t." 

429* Strain, Philip. Increasing social *play of severely retarded preschoolers 
with socio-dramaxic activities. Meiital Retardation , 13(6): 7-9, December 
1975. , - ' , 

Study tried to determine whether th& presentation of socio-dramatic ac- 
» tivities would function t9 increase the amount of social pl^y exhibited 
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by severely retarded preschool children during a_^pee-play period. 
Results- suggested that the opportunity^ to engage Iti socio-dramatic 
pl^y activities and increased social pl.ay v^ere functionally related. 

.+30. Strain, ^Philiip^ S. , and Ronald Wieger ink. The effects of sociodr agnatic 
activities on social ititeraction among behavioral]^ disordered preschool 
children. Journal of Sl>ecial Education , 10(1): 71-75, Spring 1976. ' 



Observations ^ere made of 12 behaviorally disordered preschcplers (CA = 
40-56 months)* during a story period and a Free play period. Observations 
were also made during periods when the teacher assigned c^hildren^ roles 
^ to play^during the storytelling, which was followed by a free play period. 
Results indicated that i;\creases in amount of social play were observed 
#pnly during periods when the teacher assigned children sociodramatic ^ 
roles and promfjted role behavior. This intervention procedure clearly 
requires less teacher fime and individual attention than intervention 
strategies utilizing contingent teacher attention, 

+31. Sykesi K. 'f. Camp ChVllenget program for parents ^nd their preschool 

-ohildren with visual handicaps. New Outlook for the Blind , 68(8): 344- 
I 347,' October 1974^* ' ' f 

1 

The primary aim of ^hi's. annual six*day community action program -is to 
• provi<3e parents with information and assistance concerniftg their child's 
needs.' Children participate in camp activities and a learning program 
while parents *attend workshop. . 

~ +@32. Tait, Pearly E., CaroL Kessler , n|nd Dianne Manfrejini Ferrara. Use of the 
play dev/elopment technique vT^ith handicapped children . 40 pp^. $4,00 

' i~i ^ • ~^ 

This paper offers av theoretical b'asi^ for use of play with handicapped 
children. Elements; of f)lay and a 'description of the Play Development 
techi^que currently in use with various handicapped children are presented. 
C^se studies illustrate the use and ef f ectivet^ess of the Play Development 
* T^chniiqUe.' • ' , • ' 

+33*. Tait, Pearl, Play and the intellectual development of'blind children. New 
J Outlook fbr the SI irid , -66 (1Q-) t 361-369, December 1972, * 

Reviews research related to the role of play in^the' intellectual develop- 
-ment of blind^^y.ldren. Play of blind chUdretl is' limited, although p.lay 
can have values in language development^, cognizance o/ reality, and 
emotional growth, 'Fosiering of spontaneous play activities may be nec- 
essary for blind children prior to meaningful academic learning or sat- 
isfactory life adjustment. ' - . ' 

34,^ Wells,^ Marian ET. Preschool .play actiyities and reading^ achievement . 
. Journal of Learning Disabilities , 3(4): ^214-219, April JJ^TO^:^- "^ ^ 

Statistically significant differences were found ^Jp^rween achieving and 
underachieving readers in the amount of tirn^Sp^nt outdoors in winter 
* ' ^ and in the amount of time spent in ^oy^T3'or play with mother and father, 
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with underachievers having spent more time in both areas. Data suggest 
that factors other than preschool play activities investigated^ account 
for redding achievement. * ** 

+35. Wolpert, Rhona, Sharon Leuchter, and Margaret Schmidt. Summer day 'camp 
for multihandicapped children. Physical Therapy , 56(3): ' 299-304, March 
1976. - 

A six-week enriched sensor ii^otor , communication, and recreational sumrfer 
day camp for 20 multiple handicapped children is described. The program 
provided training for students who worked as counselors. The Functional 
Skills Profile (FSP), an assessment battery "designed by physical artef 
occupational therapistst.to measure performance changes in low functioning, 
developmentally handicapped persons, was used. Children crade majox gains 
in sev'eral areas, most notably play and basic motor skills. 



Addendum 



36.- Ellis, M. J. Why People Play . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
\ Hall, Inc., 1973. .17,3 pp. - ' ^ . 

I This book is-about various answers to the questions "What is play?" and 
"Why do people play?" It is designed to influence provision's for play in 
homes, day-care or child development centers, schools and adult leisure 
services. After a brief overview of problems inherent in attempting to 
manage play' and a discussion of arguments on either side 'of this issue, a 
• working definition of "play" is established* Classical' t'heories of play are - 
analyzed arid subjected to critical examination and their value is f elated 
to modern behavioral scientists and practitioners. The crucial role that 
children's play behavior; plays in early development programs for disadvantaged 
children is shown. Implications of day care centers, trends toward open* 
classrooms and les^ formaliaed curricula, and the vast s^ri<ies made in 
learning-through-play research are explored. From his careful analysis of 
the literature and exper-imental research* in play, the author develops a 
logical-theory of play as arousal-seeking. A list of references, subject 
index and. an author index arfe included. 
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EARLY INTERVENTION THROUGH ' . • 

PHYSICAL EDUCATlON/PERgEPTUAL-MOTOR EXPERIENCES ^ . ' , 

,Perceptual-motoi; activities* are conmionly provided in physical education 
programs .to enhance the student's visual-perceptual, body image, manipulative, 
and locomotor development. Physical therapy and occupational therapy programs, 
too, include activities that emphasize various aspects of perceptual-motor de- 
y veJ.opment. • Since so much of early learning is perceptually •or motorically 
based, it is particful^ly important for early int^vention programs to facili-; 
tate in some way the young handicapped child *s perceptual-motor development. 
The remediation of problems in this area of development and the provision of 
activities so that each child develops to his or her -fullest potential can have 
remarkable" consequences— reading readiness miy be tacilitated, sports and recre- 
ation skills may be acquired, academic skills sTich'^as writing and knowledge of 
basic concepts may be enhanced, and general self-concept may be improved. 

With particular reference toward ' physical education, an individualized 
program of large-muscle physical activity can hJoS/^ enormous implications for 
later patterns of activity. When-started young life , good physical fitness 
•habits of any chilb have a better chance of de'^eloping and being maintained*. 
Handicapped children, who have a greater tendency ro choose sedentary pastimes, 
have even more to gain from early physical education, physical fitness, and 
physical activity. The most obvious gain is in overall physical development 
andliealth.^ Other equally important gains concern development of ptiysical ac- 
tivity habits and acquisition of skills ior lifetime, sports and- recreation par- 
^ ticipation. ^ • 

The written materials listed in the bibliography at the end of this section 
all, deal with perc>?ptual-motor activities and programs. Howfiver^ not all go by 
the same name. "Ty- far the largest number of programs are simply called percep- 
tual-motor programs (3, 11 , 12 , 13, 14 ,15 , 17 , 18 , 19 , 23 , 25 ,27 , 28", 29, 30, 32 , 34 ,41 ,42) . 
Othfers were conducted under the auspices of physical education/adapted physical 
educatioi3^{2,4,6,9,33,35, 36,37,38) , sensory-mator stimcilation (7,8,10,16,28,31, 
39,40,43}, or occupational therapy (20,21:, 2'6) . . By whatever name they are known^ 
these pragraro have been found to.^nhance overall development of the handicapped 
preschooler (2.0,28,36), auditory perception (2), performance IQ (3^,33,39,-40), 
motor development (4,11,12,16,23,28,29,33,41,43), behavior (6), language (12,16, 
ZB^yy, socialization (16), and self-expression (17). ^ In addl^iion perceptual-, 
'^motsr activities Save facilitated develo^hient of necessary sports skills (36, 
37,38; and have prevented postural abnormalf ties (5,24). No improvement after 
participation in perceptual-motor or physical education programs was noted in 
four studies (13, 15r, 18, 27 ^ . 

' Four studies have explored the importance of senfeory stimulation in counter- 
, acting the effects <if institutionalization (7,8,39,^0). In partitular the Skeels 
1939 study and its follow-up investigation in 1965 illustrated the lasting 
effects that simulation directed at all the child's senses can have." All. chil- 
dren originally studied in 1939^ were contacted over 25 years later. Results 
indicated that experimental children had a better chance' of being adopted ^or , 
leaving the institution ano\her-^ay, and they subsequently hacl better chances of 
going to schoqi, getting married, ansU>r€coming self-supporting. Almost half of 
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children who did not receive sensory stimulation were still inst ituttonalized , 
and their median < level of education was thirti grade. ^- 

Most studies of perceptual-motor and physical education experiences for 
young handicapped children' have been conducted with mentally or culturally re-, 
tarded .children (6,9, 12, 16, 20,2*3, 2'8, 32, 33, 36,57, 38, 39, ^^0, 43) . Other studies 
and programs have been directed toward learning disabled C3,29), cerebral 
4)aisied (1,5,22,24,25,32,41), minimaUy brain injured (6,9,11,33), visually im- 
paired (7,14,31,34), multiply handicapped (21,32), and perceptually or motor- 
ically impaired children (2 ,'13, 17 ,^6 , 27) . Limited investigation has concerned 
effects of theie programs on nearolog;.c^lly impaired (15), orthopedically handi- 
capped (18), and developmentally delayed (19) ^preschoolers . 



Research Needs 

Research beginnings concerning the effects ^d* values of early physical 
education and perce.ptual-motor experiences on handicapped childi^en are en- 
couraging. Questions 'requiring more concentrated research efforts are: 

Beginning at what age are early intervention programs of physical 
^ducation/perceptual-motor activities the most effective. 

How long should an intervention program last; what tests and assess- 
ment devices heed to be develope^d to measure b'egt length of inter- 
vention. ' • ^ 

What specific perceptual-motor acti^ties should the program include. 

How can physical education programs involving numerous children be 
better individualized to meet each child/s specific needs. 

Who is best qualified to provide physical education, for yoting^^andi-: 
capped children (physical educator, adapte'd physical educator, physical 
therapist, special educator, recreator); what competencies does the 
physical educators require to, work witn young handicapped children. 

I 
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Perceptually handicapped preschoolers received daily remediation activities * 
in gross and fine motor training, applied skills, and free play, for one 
year. Pre and posttestT^ndicated thaf children made significant gains 
on performance tests of Wechsler Preschool anc} Primary Scales of Intelligence. 
The results of a summer program are also discussed in th^ report. 
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_ ' % 

Head Start children receiving physical education' act ivit ies (N = 44; CA = 
50-64 months) and a matched control group participating' in free play were 
compared in certain developmental areas. " Physical education activities 
involved locomotor and non-locomotor skills, apparatus and tumbling skills, 
^d ball skills. Group, participating in physical education made significantly 
greater developmental gains Lhan control group. 

5. Bobath^, Berta^ The very early treatment of cerebral palsy. Devglopmental 

Medicine and Child Neurolog-y , 9\ 373-390, August 1967. . 

* St;resses that very early treatment (by the age of nine months), of cerebral 
palsied children i^ill give best results. Treatment must begi^ before ^ 
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athetosis and spasticity are srtrong and abnormal patterns of posture and 
* movement are prevalent. Outlines normal motor development and gives ex- 
amples of^ postural patterns that are useful and to be avoided.^ ^ 

6. Broadhead, Geoffrey* David . The role^of educational physical >ac tivity pro- . 
grams in the modification of selected parameters of the behavior of educable 
mentally retarded children and ainiaally brain injured children of elementary 
school age . Doctoral dissertation. Universit)^ of Wisconsin, 1968. (Avail- 
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, microfilm.) 

■f 7 . Carolan, Robert H. Sensory _^s^timulat ion and the blind infant. New Outlook 
for the Blind , 67(3): 419-126, March 1973. 

To develop properly, any infan t mu st be provided with a ric_h environment 
of sensory stimulation.' Research iO; sensory deprivat iorr shows that ab- 
sence of stitiulation has undesirable consequences. The concept of an in- 
fant curriculum to be administered by par-ent* is presented, based on 
Bar$ch*s curriculum. 

8. easier, Lawrence'.*"'''''Supplernentary auditory and vestibular stimulation:* 

effects on inst^i tut ional ized infants. Journal of Experimental Child Psy- 
cho^gy , 19(6): 456-463, June 1975. . 

Supplementary stimulation was supplied for 30 minutes per day for six 
weeks to 156 normal, fu41-term institutionalized infants prior to adoption. 
Gesell Developmental Schedules were administered until age 27 months to 
determine whether development had' been enhanced by treatment. 



Cavanaugh, John R. A :>tudy to determine th^ effects of^ a physical education 
program on educable njentally retarded and minimal brain-damaged children . 
Master*s thesis. Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana State University, 1968.^ 



10. Chapman, Sedwell. Sensor i-motor stimulation for the young handicapped 
child. Developmental Medicine and Child Neurology , 16(4): 546-547, 
August 1974 . ^ 

Discusses considerations in the •sensory-motor stimulation of the handi-- 
capped infant o-r preschooler* Reviews a paper by Seifert which stresses 
the importance of parent i nvolv ement in any program of this type. 

11. Clark,, Sharon. A comparison of two approacb^s ,to presenting two series 
of locomotor skills to children with minimal brain dysfunction . Master's 

\ theSjLs. Denton, Texas: North Texas State University, 1970, 49 pp. 

Individual locomotor skills and locomotor patterns of 39 elementary aged 
children were evaluated before and after an inst r\ic t ional program in 
locomotor skill's. ^ Children were divided into three groups: those receiving 
instruction and practice on a *mass basis, those receiving distributed in- 
struction^ and controls. Both cxf^er imental groups made significant gains, ^ 
with the instructional approach ,of\no consequence. ' 
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+12. Connolly, Barbara, and Fay Russell. Interdisciplinary early intervention _ 
program. Physical Therapy , 56(2) : 155-158 , February. 1976 . 

Describes the early intervention program for children with Down*s syn- 
drome initiated in 1972 at the University of Tennessee Child Development 
Center (CDC). Gross motor activities provided by a physical therapist , ^ 

included muscle strengthening, range of motion, sensory ^and gross motor 
stimulation, and play activities. Home activities provided by parents in- 
cluded stimulation of^muscles with vibrator and sensory stimulation. Gross 
motor milestones .of these children were compared with children not in 
early 'intervention programs from another study. Results indicated that 
Down's syndrome children in the CDC program attained head control, sitting, 
. walking, finger feeding, spoon feeding, and first spoken word earlier than 
other study participants. In addition, infants wbo began the early inter- 
vent ion program after six months of age had more noticeable developmental 
delays than infants started before six months of age, 

• I). /'Dsrnish, R. D. Effects of neurological training on psychomotor abilities 
V /of kindergarten children.- The Journal of Experimental Education , 39: 15- 
--/"''19, 1970. 

Kindergarten children (N = 50) who hod been found to have' perceptual- 
* motj>r and/or psychomotor deficits were assigned to an experimental or 

control group. Children in the experimental group utilized the Exer-^Cor 
thr^e minuTes per day for three months. Exer-Cor is a mecaanical , device 
tha,t has hand and knee pads riding on rollers and moved by muscular effort. 
These pads are connected by cables and pulleys in such a way as to ensure 
proper synchronization of cross-patterning movements. No significant 
improvements were noted in the experimental group compared to the control 
group after three months of using Exer-Cor. 

14. Cratty, Bryant J. Mouement and Spatial Awareness in Blind Children and 
Youth. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1971. ZI,. ^ 

This book about body-image training of blind children contains the 
following sections: body image, manual- identification of objects, 
orientation to sounds, spatial orientat>on, improvement of motor 
^* efficiency, complex spatial orientation, and mobility training. Each 
^ — section compar/s development of blind and sighted children (hirth to 

\ seven years). (Exercises and activities to aid the blind child are given. 

15. \Doman, R. J., E- 3. Spitz, E. Zucman, C. H. Delacato, and G. Doman. Chil*- 
^ren with severe brain injuries. Journal of the American Medical Asso ciation^ 
'i^74(3): 257-262 , 1960. 

Every child s^en in the QJiildren*s Clinic (N ^ 76; C.A. = 12 months - 
9 years) for ^he duration of this study were evaluated as to level of 
movement and ^^pctio'nal terms of their disabilities. Parents were 
;:aught a program pf neurological organization to carry on at home, in- 
cluding sensory stimulation, activities to establish dominance, and 
breathing exercises; children were also enc'ouraged to crawl and creep, 
and patterns of activity reproducing mobil ity "f unct ions were administered* 
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passively. Authors fpund significant ilaprovement when they coii\pared re- 
sults of classic procedures previously followed with the results 'of 
these procedure^". , 

'Edgar, C, L., T. S. Ball, R, B.^HcIntyre, and A. M. Shotwell. Effects of 
sensory-motor training on adaptive behavior, American j£>urnal of Mental 
Deficiency , 73: 7i3-720, 1969. 

An experimental grbup (E) of . organically impaired, mentally retarded 
children (N =*11; XC.A. = 5,6 years; XIQ = 34,27) received training in 
sensory-moGor activities 15 to 20 minutes ea^h day, three days a week. 
Activities, adapt,ed from Kephajrt , included >?aLking board, tramp'oline 
routines on bed springs and ntattress, angels-in-the-snow, rhythm (drums 
an^ tambor ine) , balance board, chalk board,' and stunts and games, A 
control group (C) receiyed small grotip recreation activities for the 
same amount of time the same researcher. After eight months both 
groups were re-evaluated on the Gesell Developmental Sciiedules, E§ 
/showed greater gains than Cs on the*Motor, Language, and Per^onaJ-Social 
Schedules, and in total score; all gains were significant. The m^an 
developmental age (DA) ^ain for Es was 6,0 months; mean DA gainrfor'Cs 
was only '2, 2'moryths . 

Expressive Arts through >Ferceptual-Motor Development: Final Evaluation 
1973-197^" ! An ESEA TitlS III Projec^t. Fort Collins, Colorado* Glen 
Haven , Achievement Center, 1974. 49 pp. (ED 114 427 31,95 p^percopy, 
$0.76 micro/ iche) ' - ^ ^ 

This program provided ^an expressive arts experience for\children in 
kindergarten through graJe three, Perc^ptuai-mptor development leading 
to expression in the .arts was the focus of the program. Individualized /" 
perceptual training was offered to children t?ith deficiencies in percep- 
tual developmerrt . Evaluat loo., indicated that optogram obj ec t ives^ were iqet. 

Goodman, Libby. The efficacy of visual-motor training for orthopedic ally 
han4icapped children. Rehabilitation Literature , 34(10): 299-304, 
October 1973. • , , ' , 

"% ^ - • ^ • , ^ ' 

A visual-motor training program based on techniques developed by Kephart 
and Getman was given to physically handicapped children for 16 hours over 
60 days. Children (C.A. = 36-61 months; N = 44) had muscular or neuro- 
muscular disorders or skeletal deformities and were assigned either to 
the training program or to a control group, which consisted of traditional - 
nursery school activities. The Preschool Attainment Record Position in 
Space Subtest from Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception, Ayres 
Space Test, Crossing of Midline and Imitation of Postures Subtest from 
So. California Perceptual-Motor Tests, and a motor development checklist 
were administered before and after the training* No significant differences 
between training and control group were found, except the control fgroup 
excelled significantly on one measure in* the postteist- ' 



19. 'Grinsell, Harvey, and Everett G., 0*Keefe. A program of early intervention 

for cievelopmentally delayed children. ' Connecticut Health Bulletin , 88(9): 

. 2A7-254, Seppember 1974. . - - . 

. • . . o,^ • * 

Examines an intervention program designed to teach high risk developmentally 
delayed children. Gross modor, 'fine* motor, and visual motor coordination 
activities re described!' ^ . . ^ 

20. Hockey, Athel, hnd Alison M. -^iarSie. Occu-pational therapy in. a group of 
preschool mentalfy retarded childcen. Australian Children Limited , 2(7):'^ 
246-25^, 1965. ' ' ' . ' ^ " 

A 'program x^t occupational therapy for mentally retarded pjr^schoolers is 
described. Of 64 'children referred to occupational therapy,' 23 showed 
improvement after a period of theraf^, 7 showed improvement but later' 
Qeteriorated ,J.O • showed no improvement, and 11 were still in^^olved in ^ 

* the program. Critical stages in the care of mentally retarded children 
\ appear to be at the t^i'me of diagnosis and the^time of'school entxy. "* • 

. *. Occupational therapy c^n help during and between these periods. 

p ■ ■ ' . . 

' 21* Xnickerbacker , Barbara. A parent-oriented occji^pational therapy program 

I tor the multiply Jiandicapped child. Occupational Therapy for the Multiply 

Ha jidicapped Child ^ Wilma L. West, editor. Proceedings of the conference 
1^ on occupational therapy for tha multiply handicapped chilli, April 28-Ma^ 
2, 1965. Chicago, Illinois: University or'lliThois, Department of 
Occupational Thejapy^ 1965, pp. 122-137. • , * 

Cerebral ^palsied and mentally retarded children were served through this* 
program at Walson-Army Hospital (Fort Dix, New Jersey). Mentally re- ^ 
tarded presclioolers received -perceptual-motor training. Group participation 
was felt to be the most effective method of conducting perceptual-moto^ ^ • 
training. 

*^ * ' * • 

-f{?22'. Krantz, Murray. - Round table in Research on the Psychomotor Development of 
* • Young Handicapped Children: Annotated Bibliography . Milwaukee*, Wiscor^sini^ 
Vasquez Associates, Ltd. (P.O. Box 5630, 332ri)_^ September 1975. 112 pp^ 
$7.95 from IRUC. ' 

* This a;inotated bibliography containing 75 citations A?as prepared 'f^r tne 
Bureau of Educat^ion for the Handicapped, U. S. Department of H^y.th, 
'Education, an4 Welfare. All studies listed ^pertain to 'psychomotor t-irain- 
^ itig and development of young handicapped children. 



23. , Lillie, D. L. The effects of motor development lessons on mentally re- 

, * tarded children. f\merican Journal of Mental Deficiency , 72: 803-808, 1968. 

Mentally retarded childtefi who were freeAfrem physical, senstfi^, a^id*emo- 
t'ional handicaps (N = 48; *C.'A. = 5T to 7lSgonths; IQ = 50 to "55) were v 
placed in |three groups: experimental preschool (E) , kinde^rgajrten c6ntrol^ 
(K) , or home control (H) . The Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor De^^elopment. Scale 
was given in Septemb^i; and again in May. The Es received 65 highTy 
structur<3d motor development lessons, including cutting, pasting, fc^l|^lng,^ 
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tracing* and gross motor games*(^signed to remediate deficits* in static ^ 

balance, dynamic precision, gro^s body coordination, finger spe^d,^ arm and ^ 
^hand steadiness, prvecigion and dexterity. Ks received a traditiohal 

kindergarten- program, and Hs receiVed no formal instruction* 'No significant 
^iffereijtes in gross motor devtjlopmt^nt was evident among the three groups. 

Es wene significantly superior ,tQ Ks in fine motor proficiency, and Ks were 

superioj: tl> Hs . 



24. MacKenzie, D. Y, , The* handicapped child: 
^rsin^ Times, 6(J(35) : '1109-1110, 1964, 



treatjnefrt of the spastic child. 



+25. 



+26. 



*27, 



*An early program of Creatment^ for the spast ic ' child is to be preferred 
o^ver a wait-and-s^, app^roach . 'Sensory stimulation, movement exploration, 
and play therapy greatly indicated at this^time, when the young <cf hi Id 
should' be developMn normal movement' pat terns . ^ ^ 
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Marx, Marion. * Integrating physical therapy into a cerebral palsy early 
education program. Physical ITierap^ , 53(5): 512-514, May 1973. 

Ways Qt integrating physic^^therap)*^ into an early education program fCfr 
three to six year old cerel^l palsied children arfe described. Physical 

j^lating move- 
' skills . 



therapist may recommend ways positioning children, s^uiulc 
men.t , ' incliidirxg perceptual tr^^ining, and t eac hing self (Sf e « 



Mayberry, Wanda. Research in senso&y-infeg'rative .development ^ a prelimina^ 
r^ort -developing infant predictors for sjpnsory-integrative dysfunction*. 
Mierican' Journaji of Occupational ''Therapy y 2^(3): 141-143, March .1,974. ^ 

Reviews the- 1 itcrature in this'area, which- indicate^ that appropriate 
occupational th^erapy interventibn can' imptove at>iliCie§^f ' chil-dren with 
sensory- iat-egrative dysfur^tion, .Rep^tt^s on* a study at Beijyer General 
Hospital that is attempting" t$ pr(3vide a base /,or' the development} of 
app^ropr iate^ assessment tools.'',- , * - ' ' ♦ 

Meyerson, Daniel W. A Reading Readiness Training Program far Perceptual^jLy 
Handicapped K"j.rfdergar"ten Pupjjg c?f Normal Vision . Final neport* 'Stanford, 
California: Stanford ^University , 1967. 114 pp. (ED 013 119 $6.58 paper- 
c5py, ^^65 microfiche) ^ i 

Perceptua^y^ncJf^jdicapped kindergarten pupils were evaluated as to socio-- •♦^ ^ 
economic ftatiis,'" N^^al acuity, and visual perception (Frpsti^g^est) . 
Children were*put* into two groups: kepliart trained 15 ,minutes per day, , 
and ho special* training .*/ Af ter eigbt wefeks, tQ^g af reading readiness 
were ^iven and c^ildrep were re-evalu^ted . / So ^^nif leant differei^ces 
were found, except that children of higher socip-economic status were 
bett;^r pjrepated for reading^-no mclttef which group th'ey were in. , ^ ' 

Morrison, Dej^(&nt, and /atricia Pothier. . Two different remedial motor 
training programs and the development of mentally* retarded^pre-schoolersi 
Jhe AmericanVournal of Mental De^f Iciency ," 77(3): 251-258, November 1922."* 

Aft - 

Twenty seven mei^ally retarded childjXen who li.ved at Ijome and attended^ a 



special nursery school were assigned to one of three groups: sensori- 
motor training group (S-M) , gross-motor training group (G-M) , ^or attention 
group. * Children participated in th*Qir programs 26-30 minutes daily, five 
days a week for six months. AttenEion group receiveci .at tent ion -while 
engaging In any chosen -activity ; G-M group participated in i^nilvi'dualized 
indoor and outdoor ,g,ross#nptior activities; S-M group received* an in- 
dividualized program including angel&-in-snow, ^walking on' a mattress, 
balance >oa^d*, obstacle course, crawling, rolling, walking. EaclAac- 
^tlvity to ;be taught the^S-M group was analyzed in terms of its simplest ^ 
^component part, and the child w^s trained on epch of these until t*he total 
response was acquired. The ,S-M tN^aining group had - significantly greater 
.g^ins in overall developr^nt -^d^groS^motor and language development 
than did the other> two g^ups. 

*29. Pada4.ino, Jane P. Program^ for the Identification atiH Remediation of 
* Perceptual Degicijpcies in Kindergarten and Primary Grade" Students , ' " 

m Final interim ppgress report, 1971. '136 pp. (tD 056 428 $6.58 pap^r- 

copy, $0.65 microf ich^) » .r . ' ' » 

> * . s 

Two kindergarten classes received* intensive training to remedlatejper- 
c^taa^ deficiencies to*' prevent pr miuilfnize^l^arning^isabilities over 
a period of 'thr^e years. Ccjftparisbji of pfe ^and P^fl||f^ ^^i^ indicated * 
^ t ha t*^ child re^ showed marked impYov!jement in areasc^T^^Pual-wt<)r inte- 
^ratioa,' cemf^in aspects of gross motor dev^lopmeijt^Rd awareness of, 
body parts. Children wljo . originally showed deficiencies in V^rcegtual- ^ 
motor match or associative processes improved th.e^ost in- all areas. 

Painter, Genevieve. The e&fect of a rhythmic and sensory motor ^activity 
program on fter^ptuaj-motor 'spa^al abilities. Excej^tional Children , 
33(2): 113-ll^October 1?66. ' , * ^» ' . * , ' 

* . ^ 

"+31. PartenJ Carroll B. Ottt of the^ classroom: • encourageme^i^of senst>ry motor 
' development^ in the preschool blind. ' E^e^tional ,Chi;dr^n , 37(10): 7 39- 
•t^4i. Summer 1971" , . • * r ^ ' ^ , ^^ _ 

• ^ - • . 

« Summarizes techhiques used at the Blind Children's Center «(Hj|llywood , ^ ' 
California) to enc^rage sensory moto^ development in* preschool bl ind 
children. Specific activit les 'a^e des<frtbed that develop seli%nd body 
" - awareitess, abil'ili^ to relax ^nd sit still, mobility habit patterns, arid J> ' 
understand Ing of concepts . * . ^ iS^ * 

4-3^. . Patel, Hasu^S. Physical developmental therap>L^t^echniquev for severely ^ 
^ multiply handicapped children.'. Chal length , . 6-7^ ^a^^- June 1974.* 



Objectives pf the Onondaga Center for the J^etarded (Syracuse, New.tork^, 
which' starves thr'ec 'tO» six year old nfentally retarded and/or cerebral, 
palled c^ildngCy. inclufj^ teaching head conci^l and independent si-^ting 
a'nd^repaidttng^^^ldr-an tor locomotor sj^lls-. An i^ner^ tube is used tp 
help child^frn ac^tvi*^ these objectives.-" - . ♦ ■ ^ ^ 
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3,3. Rarick, G., L. , •&qd G. ,D. Broadhead. The effects of individualized versus 
group oriented physical education programs on selected parameters of the 
development of educable mentally*retarded_^ and mi^nimalLy brain injured 
children . Monograph sponsored by the U. S.' Office of Education and the 
^ Joseph P. Kennedy Jr, Foundation, 1968. 

' ♦ Elementary school-age educable mentelly retarded (N = 275^ and minimally 
brairj injured 1(N 200) children were randomly assigned by disability 
and age to one of four treatments: individualized adapted physical ac-*- 
' ^ tivitriefS, group adapted physical activities, art, or control. The^ass- 
room teacher taught all groups for 35 minutefe each school day over a 20- 
week period., A total of 32 'tests were administered before and after the 
, experiment .-I Results suggested that children who participated in any of 
the thre^ programs had greater changes in motor, intellectual, and emo- 
tional behavioi? than controls. 'The art program modified emotional be- 
havior mo re,'^^^ physical education modified notor behavior more, and both 
modified intellectual behavior equally; the individualized physical §fiu- 
cation program was more -successful in* changing motor, intellectual, and 
"emotional parameters of children*^ behavior. Positive changes occurred 
more oft^n in older than younger children, in"^inimally brain injured 
than* iffetarded , and in boys than girls. 

@34. Raynor, Sherry, and Richard Drouillard. Get a Wiggle 0n: A Guide for 

Helping Visually Impaired Clfildren, Grow. . Mason, Mich/gan: Ingham Inter- 
• ^ mediate School District (2630 Weat Howell Road, ^ 4885^) , 1975. 77 pp. $1. 

^*^^^ari;'ated in the first perrso^^y a visually impaired infant, this bookftt 
' -^tres^s the importance of n?Lping the child sharpen hss/her five senses. 
Carrying and touching the cliild often, as well as permiching exploration 
are -especially- important . 

*35. fieachiag the Pre-School Handicapped Child . Albany, New York: New York 
<f State Education Department, DivAs'idn for Handicapped Children, April 1972. 
■ 47 pp. (£0*069 086) . . ^ , ^ 

fhese are* proceedings .5^ a special ^tudy institute on the preschool 
.handicapped child. Topics^dlscussed are identification of handicapped 
ychildran., tlie con(:ept of classification, prescriptive physical education, 
** diagnostic t each ing,' and educational materials. 

\. ' 0 ' ' 

36f Ross*, Sheila Effects of an intensive motor skills program on young 
edyj^able Mentally retarded chil c kten ^ Palo Alto, California: Palo Alto 
Medical: Research Foundation, 1^9. 7 pp. 

In a six month training program skills basic to pames and sports played 
by young* children were tauglkt*^^ elementary age eduCable ihentafly re- 
•tardeU children. These children possessed skills far below those of 
y normal children.. V^ftlT t^ining^ educable mentally retarded children 
improved to a level where they did not.differ statistitally from normal 
, children.. 
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Jf>f. Ross, Sheila A. A study ot^ the effects of an intensive training program on 
t^e motor skills of ^oung educable mentally retarded children . Palo Alto, 
California: ?ah> Alto Medi<:al Research Foundation, 1967. 53 pp. (ED 023 
242) -J • . ^ ^ 

Educable mentally retarded bo.ys and girls (N * 40; CA = 4 to' 10 years) 
were divided into an experimental and control group, ba^ed on age, IQ, 
^^ex, and pretest scotes. Eicperimental group received six moaths of 

training in hitting, catching, throwing, running, jumping, bouncing, ' / 

-kicking, hopping, skipping, balancing, and target-throwing; control ."^ 
'group participated in regular physical education. Experimental group 
^ only differed 'significantly from control group on basic skills test. 

38. Ross, S. A. Effects of an intensive motor skills training program on 
young educable mentally retarded children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 73: 920-926, 1969. 

^1 

Two groups ofj_educable ment^ally retarded children (N = 20 each; XC.A. - 
.92.5 months; XMA == ,61._75; XIQ = 68.4^0) and one group of notmal children 

(N = 20; XCA = 90.10; XMA = 59.80; X IQ = 66.25) took part in this st>idy. 
-All three groups were pre and postte^ted on the Basic Skills Test and the 
Brace Itetos Test. Mentally r*et^ied children engaged in a 6-month train- 
ing program of Xhree 20-25 minute Sessions per week, consigtingj^jot ^in^le 
verbal* instructions, use. of games to teach skills^ frequent changes of ^ 
activity, active participation of alT 4uring ,each session, leadership 
practice, and an adult model' who did' not of f^^ direct criticism; pbrmaj. 
children participated in regular physical educat"ior). MR children ma4e , 
considerable gains on both' te-sts, especially .t'h^ Basic Skills Test, 
after training. Control group s^owecj. nt>=.sl^»ff'ican<i. gai-n on either measure.^ 

39. Skeels, HaroW M. , ^nd Harold' B., Dye. A study of "the effects of differ- 
ential stimulation on mentally r^etarded chilUrw. - Proceedings and Addresses ' 
of the American Association on Mental Deficiency , *54(;).: 114-1,36, 1939. 

V 2 / - * 

Mentally retarded children (CA'= 7 to 39'mp.hths; X t(^= 64.3) were 
transferred from an institutional envit^>riijent to ane providing superior 
stimulation (a ward with older, br ighter^^irls).'.* A cont^^g^oup^ of 
children remaining in the institution ancf. a. ^roup^ att^endtng preschool 
were al^o studied^ Th^ee re^t^sts of IQ^ere\dministered during and *% 
after the transfer, over a period of twd y^Sl^iP Experimental grou^nrade 
an average IQ gain of 27.5 poirtTfi^. w^ile ppntr^ groOps ^Hffced a mean . 
lo"ss of 26.2 points. This Is pfimar ily, attributed ;ro the close^ adult- 
child relationship experienced ^by ex-per imentai children. 

' 40., Skeels, Harold M., and Marie Skodak. Techniques for.^a higVyleld follow- 
up study in the field. Public Health'^eports , 80(3): 249-257, Marcfh 1965.^ 

In this follow-up study, authors talk^d^ to ^11 of the 25 children 
originally studied. Problegis encountered are described. Eleven of 13 
experimental group children wfer(^arried^ Aj.1 were self-supporting. , 
Four had gone on to college. Five of thi^T^ cpntrol group children weVe 
• in state institutions. SlxjMere employed, aM but 'one as unskilled • 
laborers: median level of educational achievement was third grade* 
^ ' 39 ■ 
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Studebaker, Gary W. The effects' of a program of. fixation upon motor 
performance of cerebral palsied children . Doctoral dissertation, Eugene, 
Oregon: University of Oregon, 1974, 106 pp, 

O ^ . * 

Six young cerebral palsied children were tested in a ten-week motor 

development program emphasizing fixation on a stationary dowel with one 

hajnd while manipulating an object with other* hand. Pretest and posttest * 

evaluations of audiovisual recordings indicated that motor performance * 

of children had improved over the ten-week program,^* 

r « 

Thelen, David C, A program for training children in coordination and 
perceptual development. Education , and Training of the Mentally Retarded , 
8a):*ft 29-35, February 1973. 

Describes a program to help handicapped primacy and pre-ptimary children 
develop coordination and improve perceptual skills. Locomotor, perceptual, 
and social components of the program include such activities as jumping, 
crawling, tire rolling, walking through ladders , walking balance beams, 
tossing beanJjags, and climb^^ monkey bars, ^ 

Webb, R, C. 5ensory-motor training of the profoundly retarded, Amer ican 
Journal -of Mental Deficiency , 74: 283-295, 1969. 

r> « ' 

A training* program designed to affect change in areas of awareness, 
manipulation of environment, movement and posture, and locomotion was 
given to profoundly mentally retarded children over a period of eight , 
months.. Children (N ^ 32*; CA = 2h to 17^ years; social age = 2 -to 21 
months') were evaluated as to sensory integration and motor performance . 
bef'ore ctiHi^ af ^er training, Posttest scores revealed that about half 
the children showed increased Awareness; all children^ showed improved 
movement patterns; two-thirds gamed m reaching *and graSpiog ^objects ; 
all children who initially did not relate to aciults gaiiaed in ihis 
, ability; and. there was some improveirjent in posture and locom'otion in all 
but one child. Comparison of pre and. post treatment social ages gave a 
mean difference o'f two months. 
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EARLY INTERVENTION: INTEGRATION 'OF 
, HANDICAPPED Ai^D NON-HANDI£APPED PRESCHOOJ^ERS 

' * . • * f *^ ' ' A- . ^ ^ 

♦ - 'it** ' s * 

Federal legislation guaranteeing education* in the least restrictive 
environment to' handicapped ^ud^e'hts applies as well to children between 3 and 6 
years old who have not *yet begun- f^c5'rmai schooling.' This, coupled with heightened 
conspiousness of parent's -of hand ic^ppeS preschoolers who do not warfft t>o hide 
their children at home, has resulted ii) ^n^increased numbej. of inte^r^ted pre- 
schoc/l programs, ^ . ' ^ * * 

% ' ' ^ 

Trends toward integration are so 'recent thar evidence supporting or con- 
traindicating this is^cant. At; best, , research in this area can only be con- 
sidered to be -in the preliminary stages. Perhaps the best reason identified 
for integratiag very'.voung hand'icapped- and non-handicapped children is that -non- 
handicapped children vzan serve as yery effective models. One study cited in 
the bibliography concluding this sdctipn indicated that quality and quantity of 
handicapped ch^l^ren's play increased as a result of an integrated preschool 
program (2). Atpther study found £.hat handicapped preschoolers increased their 
verbalizations a f ten extended contact with non-handicjc^ped models (5)« t 

An as yet unsubstantiated but seemingly logical ratic^nale for integration 
^f handicapped and non-fiandicapped preschoolers is to foster more positive ^ 
attitudes toward handicapped ind^iduals. Jx)ngitud inal studies may eventually 
show that children who are in clo^e contact with handicapped children develop 
more positive and accepting attitudesi ^ * . 

Difficulties in initiating integrated preschool programs have been attributed 
to ignorance about liCt^riSin^ regulations, need for mor^ staff, nfeed for specially 
trained staff, and various^other administrative^ concerns related to facilities, 
, financing, and insurance. Several citations in the bibliography ooncludrng this 
I section are specifically aimed at aiding preschool teachers and administrators 
\^1, 3,6,^7,8,9,10) . Suggestions in these publications coyer such subjects as in- 
service training, iicensux^,^ and program planning. , 



Slbliography 



Crandon, G. ^ and l/k. May. Experimental unit for severely subnormal chil- 
dren under five^years of age. Nursing Tiroes , 60(50): 1644-1645, 1964. 

An Experimental^ uhit for severely subnormal children under five years old 
was organized irt conjunction with a nursery school for normal children. 
One aspect of program dllcf^feti--§o^-a- -period: 'Of ^lay between normal and re- ^ 
tarded children. Article' also discusses . staff training, daily program, 
parent counseling, selection of participants, and experiences gained, 

Devoney, Catherine, M. J. Guralnick, and H. Rubin^ Integrating handicapped, 
aod non-handicapped preschool -children : ef fects ,on social play. Chyidhood 
Education , 50(6): 360-364; April-May 1974. 

Describes research on pracedures implemented to increase the social play , 
of handicapped preschool children. The use of non-handicapped children, as 
models increased quantity and^^lity of p-lay in the target population. 



Gorelick, Molly C, et al^ Careers in In^tegrated Early Childhooc( Prograas . 
California State University at Koirthridge, Preschool Laboratory, 1975. 
272 pp. (ED ,112 628 ,$1>.32 papercopy, SO. 76 microfiche) 

Describes a four-year project to'fesigli ind implement a competency based 
training model that prepared teachers and administrators for careers in 
early cnildhood programs integrating normal and handicapped children. 

Gorelick, Molly C. ' Are >resch6ols willing to integrate children with handi- 
caps? . Journal of Rehabilitation , 40(4): 17-18,' July-August 1974. 

An early childhood project conducted,^by California State University 
(Northridge) Home Economics Department successful in terms of integrati^f^ 

h^dicapped and non-handicapped children in a nursery school pro^i:;»isr.'^A 
iSge majority of preschool program directors surveyed ^ere favorable 
coward integjrating handicapped youngsters into their programs. Some admifi- 
^istrators misinterpreted licensing regulations, preventing this type of 
enrollment. 

. Guralnick,* Michael J< Tne value of integrating handicapped and non-handi- 
capped preschool children^*, American Jourff^l of Orthopsychiatry , 1976, in press 

" ' ^ * 

Reviews studies which have integrated handi^capped and non-handicapped pre- 
schoolers. Two research stifdies on social and language development are 
described, ^re non-handicapped children served as models. Peer modeling 

''was not sufficient to produce any change in social play behavior of handi- 
capped children ; modeling did result in increased verbalizations of handi- 
capped children. ' . 

Klein, Jenny W. Mainst reaming the preschooler: Young Children , 30(5): 
317-326^ July 1973.' • ^ 

Author describes experiences with integrating handicapped children in Head ^ 
Start and provides useful ideas for application in any program with young 
children. * 42 



7. Klein, Jenn'y W. , and Linda A. Randolph. Pldcing handicapped children 
Head Start. Children Today , 3(6): 7-10, November-December 1974. 

Presents discussion on the^Iacenfent-of handicapped children into existing 
* Head Start programs. Services and prog'i;am activities for preschoolers 

in thefe programs are discussed, as well as incidence figures. / 

8. Northcutt, Winif-red H.^ The Hearing Impaired Child in a Regula r Classrooom; 
Preschool, Elementary, a-nd Secondary Years . Washington, D. C: Alexander 

• Graham Bell Association for the Deaf (Publications Sales, Dept. T, 3A17 
Volta Place, N. W. , 200O7). $7^.95.^, 

Over 40 chapters written by individuals directly involved in inainstreaming 
are presented in this book, which provides information on issues, objectives 
personnel, evaluation, and parent-teacher., inXeraction. 

+9, Preschool integration. Exceptional Parent , 5(4): 31-32, August 1975. 

The Center on Human Policy (Syracuse, New York) has been working with 
community agenc^^s to integrate handicapped children into nursery and day 
care programs. To' shar e^.uiiia«<-©rE-'W.nii^r-pi-^^r^T^c5nt Ellen Barnes, 

Center on Human PoXii?<^,"2I6 Ostrom Avenue, Syracuse, New York, 13210. 

10. Tai^^-Pi^T. E. Believing witnout seeing: teaching the blind child in a 
^^^-"^*T^gular kindergarten. Childhood Location , 5'Q(5): 28S-291,.^jch^J^9J^4^.^^ 

" , Suggestions are offered to kindergarten teachers on' integra t ing blind^ 
children into their' c lasses . Activity adaptations and 20 games for 
developing touch, soun(;i , smell, and spatial awareness are cited. 

*11. Wynne, Suzan^-et al. Mainstreaming and Early Childhood Education fo^ 

Handicapped Children: Review and Implications of Research . Final report. 
^ -Washington, D*. C: Wynne Associates, 1975. 269 pp. (ED 108 4'26 $14.59 
papercopy, $0.76 microfiche) ^ . 

PresG^nts results of a project that reviewed and critically Analyzed the 
research literature and proauced a bibiiography of 291 materials rfelaring 
to ma instreaning preschool handicapped children. Considerations, in de- 
veloping an integrated early childhood program are summarized. ^ Among 
conclusions reported are that the value of an intervention program depends 
on degi^e to which that program focuses on the child's special needs. ^ 
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EARLY INTERVENTION: * ' ^ 

.testing/ AS^fesSMENT, AND EVA^^UATION 

. Assessment of young handicapped children, either, through' formal tests or 
more informal observations, is. undertaken for twq main reasons: ' (1) to determine 
if a handicapping condition exists, and. (2) to identify. the child's strengths and 
weaknesses in specific ^hreas— language, emotional development, physical and motor 
skills, perceptual development. Testing and periodic evaluation of progress 
must bewa part of 'every relevant early intervention pr<?!^rara. However, testing 
cannot be an end in itself—this resx^lts in the negative3*spects of labeling and 
classification* A testing program can only be really effective when: 

Everyone concerned knows what each test item measures. 

* ^ n 

. Personnel ^nvolved in testing discuss results with others whc^know and 
work^ith children in a variety of situations- 

* 

. Formal testing is supplemented with informal observation in a var iety«^ 

" o'L situations . * ^-- •"/'^ 

^ " - — 

Papers, articles, manuals, and kits U^^Xed-. w-thTTibliograp^^ following this 

section are illustrative of. t^^ts-cdffently used to assess various aspects of the 

i^oyn^.Jbandi<7af»ped^'cTr£n^^^^ Physical educators, recreators, and others 

^ who are specifically interested in assessing physical , perceptual-motor, and play 

skills of -handicapped, preschoolers may also find J: he following tests useful 

" Centennial Athletic Programme Testing Program 
Canadian Association for Retarded Children 

4700 Keele Street - , 

Downsview, Toronto, Canada 

measures abdominal strength and endurance, explosive power ©f 
legs, cardiorespiratory endurance, balance, and coordination; 
ages four and up. 

The Peai5ody Test of Physical Fitness 

Institute on School Learning and Individual Differences 

George Peabody College for Teachers j 

Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

measures strength and speed,^ body build and growth, hand-eye 
cQordination, cardiovascular endurance,* and muscular power; ^ 
ages five to nine. 

A Perceptual Test Battery: DevoJ^opment and Standardization 
University of Chicago Pres^ with 'the Department of Education of the 

•University of Chicago . , • 

5801 Ellis Avenue , ^ 

Chicago, Illinois 60637 



*Foi: further information on these and other tests, refer to Testing for Impaired y 
Disabled and Handicapped Individuals . Washington, D. C: American Alliance for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (1201 16th. Street, N.W., 20036), 1975. 
$3.95. * . ' ^5 , ' • 
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measures auditory discrimination, aud i tor y-- memory 'span, auditory 
sentence memory , aud itory sequencing span, visual form discrim- 
ination, visual form memory; ages five^ through eight. * • 

Physical Ability Rating Scale 
University Hospital School , ^ 

Iowa City, Iowa 52240 ' . 

measures tbilet habits, ability to' lift glass, grip, dressing 
ability, self-feeding ability, and a variety of physical and motor 
^§Jfifills (buildil:ig towers, drawing runnings balancing, etc.); 
ages birth through 72 months broken d^i^m by age level. 

t 

IrtdividuavL Motor Achievement Guided Education 

The Devereu Foundation Press ^ 

Devon, Pennsylvania 15333 ' " ' 

measures sequential motor activity, fine motor ability, static 
balance, and perceptual-motor activity; emotionally and/or 
neurologically impaired four to ten year olds. ^ 

Early Detection Inventory ^ ^ • , 

Follett Educational "Corporation , 
1018 West Washington Boulevard 

Chicago, Illinois 60607 " - 

determines soci^i-^mot ional behavior responses, school readiness ,v 
motor perf orman^?^, physical information, famfly and social history, 
and medical history; for children ^ntering nursery school. Head 
Start, kintiergart^n . . 

^ 

The Basic Concept Inventor/ ' ^ 

Follett Educational Corporation 

1018 West Washingtort Boulevard ' / 
.Chicago, Illinois 60607 

^ measures ability to identify concepts, answer questions, perform 

specific acts, identify objects, rapeat numbers sequentially; 

preschool to age ten. I --w 

Developmental Test of Visual-Motor Integration (VMI) 
Follett Educational Corporation ♦ 
1018 {Jest Washington Boulevard ' \^ * 

Chicago, Illinois 60607 ' , ^ ' - 

measures ability to imitate drawings of^ various forms; ages two 

to 15, 

Deny^V Developmental Screening Test ^ * 

University of CoTo^do Medical Center 

Denver, Colorado 80220 - ' ' ^ 

measures gross motor, f ine' motor-adapt ive , language, and personal- 
social development; ages two weeks to six years. 
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Peabody Developmental Motor Scales (IMRID Behavioral Science Monograph 
' Ho. 25) I ' 

IMRID, George Peabody College^ 
P. 0. Box 163 ' 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

measures gross-motor and fine-motor adaptive behavior; ages 
birth to seven years. ^ ' ' 
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^ • * Bibliography > 

Bleck, E. E. Locomotor prognosis, in cerebral palsy. Developmental Medicine 
and Child Neurology , l7(l); 18-25, February 1975. 

Relates a method of storing a cerebral palsied child's reflex responses 
and relating this to his prognosis, for walking. AuthQr suggests that 
before treatment is started, treatmept assessment should include analysis 
of child's walking potential, as set forth in this article. 

Bryant, An^usa S., and Leroy SchWan. Bryant-Schwan Design Test, Part T . 
Unpublished instrument. Mankato, Minnesota: Mankato State College, D^art- 
meut of Special Education, 1972. Available from Campus Publishers, Box 1005, 
Mankato, Minnesota, 56001. $17.50. 

This instrument was designed to measure what a mentally retarded, preschool, 
or eleme'ntary school child knows about design (lines, shapes, colors, t,ex- 
tures, and values)^ It is intended to assist in planning an art curriculum 
for mentally retarded children. 

Chase, Joan B. Developmental assessment of handicapped infants and youpg 
children: with very special attention to the visually impaired. New Outlook 
for the Blind , 69(8): 341-349,364, October 1975. 

Although caution must be exercised in using assessment devices, assessment 
measures can help to prevent, amel-iorate, or ancover difficulties that the 
handicapped child might face. A battery of assessments will yield a profile 
of the infant's abilities, strengths, weaknesses, and dis'abilit ies . 

Comprehensive Developmental Evaluation Chart . El Pa^o, Texas: Mothers Can 
Help, El Paso Rehabilitation Center (2630 Richmond, 79930). C 

The chart was designed as a tool to record develojjment of children from % 
birth to three years. Tests of gross movement, reflexes, hand use, ex- 
pressive and receptive language, and cognitive-social development may be 
recorded, as well as feeding habits, vision, hearing, seizure activity, 
and parental attitudes. 

Developmental Assessment Certificate . Minneapolis, *Minnesota; Paul Ainidon 
and Associates, Inc. (4329 Nicolet Avenue^ 55409) . $0.50. (Also Available 
from Southeast Mental Health and ^Retardation Center, 700 1st Avenue South, 
Fargo, North Dakota, 58102.) " ^ 

A reporting tool for preschool, primary, special education, ^ind trainable 
mentally retarded children for evaluating* self care, visual and auditory 
perception training, gross and fine motor development, communication 
skills, -and social-emotional development and adjustment. 

Developmental Prototypic Assessment and Curriculum . Fargo, North Dakota: 
Southeast Mental Health acid Retardation Center (700 1st Avenue South, 
58102). $4.50. ' 



7. 



*8. 



9. 



11. 



An extensive compilation of developmental items classified at monthly 
intervals for ages 0-6 years in the'areas^of gross motor, fine motor, 
cognitive, language, and aelf-help skills. ' 

Infant Evaluation Scale . Fargo, North Dakota: Southeast Mental Health and 
Retardation Center (700 1st Avenue South, 58102). $19.50. 

I 

Includes manual, materials, anci 25 protocols. This 'is. an evaluation 
instrument to be used by parents in assessing the developmental level 
of their child (from birth to six months of age).^ k 

Lawhon, Del, an^ linda Thornton, compiler. ' An Annotated Cata log of Visual 
Materials Rela^n^ to the Identification and Management of Handicapping 
Conditions of Poreschool Children . Charleston, West Virginia: Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory^' June 1975. 168 pp. (ED 112 205 $8.24 papercopV, 
$0.76 microfiche^ ^ . ' 

This is a catalog of 232 visual materials (films, slides, videotapes) 
relating to identification and management of handicapping conditions 'of 
preschool children. An 'additional section lists unannotated visuals. 

Magio KingHom of Oz Preschool Screening Manual .,^ Fargo, North Dalbta: 
Southeast Mental Health and Retardation Geater '(700 1st Avenue South, 
58102). $5.00 



12. 



Describes procedures for planning and 
school screeni?}g program us/irfig parent 
approximately 20 to 2 5 jyh ildren in 
task areas. 
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implementing an extensive pre- 
; as"screeners_ (a>le to screen^ 
* hours on approximately 24-40 



10. / Magic Kingdom of Oz Screening Program- 



Pakota: Southeast Mental Health and 
South, 58102). $39.00. 

Children lyetween ages three and six c 



\)X includes manual, 25 student profiles, stimuli cards an(f materials. 



-Complete Kit . Fargo, ^Jorth 
:ietardation Center (700 1st Avenue 



\n be sci;eened on this program. 



Guidelines of early motor development 
Special Children, , 



Share, Jack B., and Ronald W. French, 
in DQwn^s syndrome children for pareWts and teachers 
1(2): '61-65, Fall 1974. / 

chart titled "Comparison of Age o/ Onset of Ge'sell Normals an4 iJown's 
Syndroms Samples for Selected Developmental Landmarks in Months" 'is dis-^ 
(ibssed. Chart indicates ages 'at which certain ea^y motor- developheat 
landmarks occur in normal and Down^s syndrome chftSren, with^ encouragement 
for parents and professionals to further deve^lopment.. 

Tiny Tot Evaluation and t^ro^egs. Report . Cincinnati, Ohio: Stepping Stones 
Center for Handicapped (565^ Given Road, 452431(, n.d. ll^p. 

Stepping' Stones Center for/ Handicapped is a the 
which initiated an Iri*fant Stimulation . Program ir 
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motor managemenc and motor planning skills, spatiaL awareness, sensory 
and language experiences, and self-help activitiles. ' The liny Tot Evaluation 
form (7 pages^) is utilized upon a child's admission to the program and 
up-dated as the child acLomplishes each task. Fifty-three motor develop- 
raent tasks (walks up steps* alc^ernsting feet with help, walks along, kic?%s 
'a large ball, uses sci^sor^), 25 hand and object ^La^ks ^follows objett, t 
picks up small-' objects, tries building blocks), 13 socialization tasks" 
(pl^ays alone, takes turns, tries new activities), 31 lar^guage .development 
tagTc^ (laughs aloud, gives first name, asks simple questions*), and 15 self- 
rrelp tasks (pulls on sock, finger feeds) are included. ^ The Progress Report 
(A pj^es) IS charted at the end of each year and is sent to parent^. ^ 

The Yellow Brick Road . Austin, Ttxas: Learning Concepts (2501 N. Lamar, 
78705). $29.95. \ * ' 

This early childhood test kit includes manual, four battery booklets, and 
25 admission tickets. Following a Wi^zard of Oz format, five and six year 
olds move through 24* tests evaluating strengths an5 weaknesses in motor, ^ 
visual, aiiditory, and language areas. 



EARLY INTER^NTlftff: ' FAC/{lITIES- 



Indoor *dftd oat;door fkcilities^for yoj/ng handicapped children need <iot 
dif £er/*f,rom thosd us^d by non,-hand[icapp<^d Children. An awaren^^s. is needed*, 
however,, oi' what constitutes an ^chitectural barrier to a young child who 
-perhaps ,6ann<5t see, he^\or wallc. Ideally, all children cpiild use ail facil- 
ities. 'Sirfce tftis is^^not t^hc c'ase,-the bibliography in this ^segrlTJTt 'T3<^ntains 
sources o'i ir>f opmat ion on [building' accessible pla^y ^acilitlas 'for young cFTlT^ 
dren. 

It^aften seems' tTiat, any toy, facility,^ or , act iSajt^^l^^r handicapped chil- 
ifren must be therapeutic ' Whilq these children do requir^a great deal of 
fpurposive int;ervent ion (tHterapy), this should viot infringe pn their play to 
make^*:j^t le^ th^n fAi.-,- An attempt/ vas made to include sourpes^ in this bib 



liography thatjip^^ide. both th? 
T'he playgrouTi/s , ' play centers/ 
with fun, both efhanoing .trhe chii 



child. 



its of therapy and the benefits of tun. 
,er facilities 'noted' have combined therapy 
velopment 'and letting him or her be a 



do 



^ ' B ibliograph y ; ^ * 

« — ^ — , ♦ 



Adkins, 'Patricia G. Priceless Playground for Exceptional Chi'ldfien 
Paso, TeMas: Learning Resi^rces Tress (609 La Cfuz Drive, 79902)^19 
$1.,50, plus 25c 'postage and handling. • - 

A fun and therapelit ic jjlay^roAjnd built by volunteers land fathers of ^ 
children in tHe Earl^ Learning, Seiiter for "Exceptional Children (El 
Paso) is described. "No comraercial playground equipment was purchased. * 
Author details each piece of eqiiipme^nt and its contribut ion" to th^ child's 
^'growth* and development, I " ^ ^ J 

Austin^^ichard^ L. , coirfp. . Playgrounds and Playspaces for the Handicapped . 
< Aufti^^ Texas: 'iheraplan. Inc . (P. 0. ^ox 13325 , 787ll) , ]r974. 62 pp. 

Author outlines ways tha^^ ^tl^rapeutic play facility cafi' enhance, aspects 
of tfie handicapped ^hild * ^growth and development Considerations on 
site 'selection and equipment are presented, with* many illustrative photo- 
graphs . • , ' * , 

; • * . - . ' 

Bartholomew^?, 'Robert. Indoor and Outdoor Space for 'Children in Nursery- ! 

^ Kind erg^ar ten Programs . Montic'ello, Illi?K)is! Cguncil <of Planning Li- ^ 

brarians (P.. 0. BOx^29, 61856)^^|^ecember '1973 . $1.50. 

Not specifically geared towarc^ handicapped childriqn, this ^bibliography 
does contain books^ reports, «n^ articles relevant to planning indoor 
and outdoor spaces fcTr all young 6hil<lren. 

^rdon, Ronnie,. The Design of a^Pre-^chool Therapeuti^c Playgro ^ uftd: An 
^icdoor Learhing Laboratojry . Rehabilitation Mono^^rafJhTNo . 47. New Yorfe: 
Inst^itute of Rehabil itat ibn Medicine, New York tig iyersity fled ioal Center 
(400 E. 34 Street^ lOofe), n\d. $4-50 • < / 

philosophy and design of - playground for preschool physicaftjlyihando-capped 
chiidreh" are discussed- m, this ^publjcarion .. ^Photos ,^ cexc^, a^^<rQetailed 



drawings illu^tratp construction. and design o'f the playground. 
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Kayes, (?ene A. 'therapeutic play facilities fju i^andicapped chiiLdren. 
Journal of Leisurability 2 (2) :^ 10-1/, 'April. J^7S. ^ ' ' i 

Explores the values df play and 'describes a "typic'al" play facility. 
The elements of a therapeutic play facilit'yi^ as well as ways to ^hanct \ 
child** s growth and developm^t tluough faciAty design, are discu'ssed. * 
Inte^ratfion of pl^fy facilities is stressed. «. • *. * 

Osmon, Fred Li-nn. Patterns for Desiring Children' s 2nd, printing 

New ^d^:.New Yorki^ Kducat ional Focilit ies Laboratories , Inc. (477* Madis^on 

' Avenue^0022), 1972. L28 pp. /* . ^ ' ' ..^ . ^ 

ij ' ' ^ * 

This repprt f ro|j Educat i'imal Facilities Labora toctt^s should be. useful . 
to people vho pla'n or hope to plan a children's center. Al thougfl^^^^t. 
• printfi ar^ noii^provided , a rationale for all facets, of a children's 



\ 



center is off ered ,so readers can determine what they actually neecf in a ■ 
center and can design their, own centers, f^atterns for each conceivable 
' . living and playing area are discussed with considetf-ations and require- 
ments for-complete utilizat_iiiJ»< "^looy: plans and a bibliography a^^e pro-* 

"vided.. ' ' . ' ; 

7 faay Learriin^" Centers, for Preschool Handicapped Children:' Research and 
Demonstration Project' Reporr ^ Tampa, Florida: College of Education, 
Professional, Physical Education Program, University of South Florida,* 
August 1975* 97 pp:. ^ . • • ' , * . 

Three play learning centers^ fox handicapped children were constructed in - 
- . ^anipe, Florida: (1) The United Methodist Breschool Center'.s play facility 
consisted of several interconnected mul?^-level, br ightly^-holored table 
_tops; it was used^ by two* groups of mentally retarded qhndren (I. N - 12> 
X^CA* « 5 years, X J(l = 39; II. N ^ 20, X CA;= % years, ^ IQ = 69)., " (2) 
The United Cerebral ^al^^Prescho<il Center's pla^itfacility *con^&ted of 
stairs, inclines, and slides in \^rious c61ors ^HL;ap<tures (foam, wood, 
£arpeting); two groups of cere^bral -palsi^ed chil^^Hjtf^ed it (I^ N = 10, 
X CA = 2 years, II. i^^f .23, X CA =i5, X IQ V S^pRlghildr en at both sites 
were videotaped while engaged in unstruC'tared*>lay , Conclusions were 
siQiilar: .play behavior was highly reiate'd tofthe designer's expectations, 
the pla^ learning centers held th^ children's attention and both mentally 
retarded and c^rebi;al palsied children of higher motor ability engaged in 
more uprighSp* pLay. * The thi^d'play facility was at a Residential Treatment 
Center and 'consisted of an elev&ted deck under tfees, vjith a ladder, pole, 
sHde,> ^nd rope net fpr access or exit. Nipe emotionally disturbed boys 
(X CA = 12 'yearns) hel'ped to desigfT and construct the play center; 'no 
videotaping of play was done. As with the other two play centers, play was 
cons^tent with the intent pf the design. ^ Detailed construction plays, 
' materials used, and cost of all' p_^y learning centers are incj.uded in the 

''»' report. Recommendations for furtner reseajrch are given. 

^' . Play L»t . Fargo, North Dakota: Southeast Mental Health and Retardation' » 

■'Center (7M l^t Avenue South , "^58102) , $4^5i.CfO' ' 
\. ' " ^ ■'^ . ' ' 

\ •ContTainS bi'uepriAs and cos^strucfrion. plans for an inexpensive and easily 
.constructed indoor-outdoor playground for preschool children. 

Tot-Dock . Grinn^l, Iowa: Stadiiifes UnlimitAi, Inc . ,(Box 37A , 50112). 
to A platforms JIAO.. 00 ea/RT; 5 to 8 $129.00 each; 9 to^ 16 $12A .00 £ach; 
' 17 to 2A $119.00 eachj over 2A $115.00 each. Leg extens'ion (sets oi^^-- 

6. inch $7.00 per set; 12' inch ^10.00, per set. Rail supports (2 left^ftd 2 
^ rights) $10^00. . ' ' . : ' 

Swimming instruction for small handicapped and non-handicapped. children is^ 
often .complid^ ted by the*i*r fear of deep water, and the fact Lha< ^^e 
shallow end of the pcJol is still deep -Water to the child, ^jnstructron in 
a wading pool c^n increase the.dif f iculty of making the tr^^j.tion' to a 
regular pool. Tot-J)ock is an underwater swimming pooP platform designed 
to Alleviate, the above problems. Tot^Dock platforms," used ift an^number 
or • configuration .desired ,' rest on tl)e bottom of the pool at a horght of 

' \ • ' ' . • r 

• • 53 ^ ' 
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six inchesTo provide a. solid ^base for swimming instruction in any pool.' 
Leg extenders are available to-graiage the platform's height an addTtionaJ^ 
six or 12 inches. Each 'p^atforih measures 7'6" long by 3ff" wide, weighs 
55 pounds, has a guard « »ai»lv^jQ nd« is ea3ily set ap, connected to other 
platforms, and taken dawn. Platforms , may be stacked for storage. As 
(Thildrea are ready, they 'can -iSake the transii-ion to deeper water. 
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* EARLY INTERVENTION: CURRICULA AND ACTIVITIES 

• ' - 

The interdisciplinary appruitch cf most early intervention p,ro^raiiii has 
resulted in a large numbe.r of curriculum guides that include sections on*^vl)' 
conununicacion, language, and sj?<Kich, (2) soc ial-emot ional- development , (3),. 
perceptual traintUg^ ^4) gros.s and iine motor development, (5) seif-care , 
skills, (6) cognition, and (7) recreation and play. A listing of such program 
curricula, some of them annotated, is p>pesented\at' the end of this section. 
Because most- of the curricula^ indud-e »<:;,hapters on administration and involve- 
ment of parents, they should be useful to both the individual planni}^g an ^ ^ 
earlV intervention program and the xndividucii — par^t or practitfon^ — who 
mere*ly wants activity id(|as and approaches. 

- Sope articles and '&,ooks have been written specifically ab^ut the physica^l 
educat ion/perreptuaL-motor or recreation/play component^ of the early interj 
vention pro^-ram. For this red60i>, a'^parate section of tfie bi43liography lists 
books, articl'es, and p^pevs of particular interest to physical educators and 
recreators. " The general bibliography should npt be overlooked, however,, 
because most of the curficuiun guides do inel<ide sections, on recreation and 
perceptual-motor develc^nient . — 

- Prog ran Approaches • ' ^ 

Each, child is an ir^Uvidual and should De treated as one, with the chyd ^s 
prograij" based on his or heK ident i r led str^ogths and weaknesses. It i^ould be' 
a gross' error to base a program soielv'on, tne child's jondition. However, 
child development *specialists do recognize that preschool children in certain 
diagnostic categories have needs specific to their; condit ions. While the. 
development of .the. whole oitild must be respected, young children w,ith certain' 
handicapptng condi.tions hj^e needs that should be reflected in programs for them 

Visually. Im^a^ir ^— program snuuld include activities that oncourage 
- V^xplocaLion and independency', Because these Children cannot see, ^ _ 
t^y must initially be supported by a s.-^fe, unchanging enviYonU'ent ' 
^ith a v^nritty of stim'ulatirv objects t(^ r'iscourage fear and en- 
^ ■ courage early exploration. 

hearing Impa ire J — s t inu ^ i f ^r'develupnent of language and.com- 
muT'ITar^on are a necessity' ^ft the5.r prograjn. bespitc\ '^he f'act, 
- that th^ child cannot hear at all or can hear very littio-, leaders/ 
tea.^hers/parents should t<.lk a lot, sp^eak distinct*ly, and position 
tborrselves so t^Vit LbilJfan can' s^.e 'them speak, us'.iig books, pic- 
tures, and other stimuli for Tanguoge. 

Deafr_Blind--p'rogram nust preside a'great/deal of outside?" stimjia^ion 
" to discourage the totally engrossing- sel ^-stimulatory activities 

" ' ' thfft, character ize these children. Exploration In ^ safe o^vAron- 

mtK\t near the parent / Leader/ te^lr her is to be encouraged,^ 5nd tai^king*.' * 



a l^SUaccompanied by, nand signs is also* Inportaot , 
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Men t a ily^^Re ta r d ed — P r og r am ' s ho u Id iijclude both activities to .stimulate 
•vocalization/communicatioij and activities for motor development. ; Be- 
cause the develop9>ent of these children may be months b^hin^i normal 
children of the 'same chronological age, it is importaat to determide 
their developmental Ijevel and base activities on thi3. I 



Cerebral Palsied — these children are often limited 

0 



to a- few .and 



inadequate movements that are easily stereotyped^ Therefore, ^t^^eir V, 
program must^ocus on discouraging vnrong movements and encouraging ' 
correct posture and locomotion, upon which futujre movements ar.e. based. 



Activities 



■J 



The activities present*ed here have multiple purposes in an early interven- 
tion pro'gram for handicapped children. They could t>e used as pa'ft of the child'^s 
physical or aci;upational therapy to enhafjce the child's pei;cepXual«-motor de- 
velopment; chey could serve as lear^ning or langu^e activities; ithey might b^ 
used in a physical . education program to improve physical/motor functioning or 
fitness; they also could be used as ''recreat ior> 'purely "for the sak^ tt play, *or ' * 
to expose' tKe^ child to a variety 9f recrfeation activities. 

Each activity is described in terms of equipment needed , 'objectives what 
to do, and special cpnsidarations in presenting the activity. Objectives are'' 
only listed, if they are particularly descriptive of the activit^y's fvinction. For 
example, we. may assu^ that most activities are fun and that all ean'erth^nce 
tlanguage developraent (if .^he teacher talks t-c the child or uses si^as and 6n- 
couragfes a response), so th^se are hot listed ^s objectives with each activity. 



' W^ter Play 



Equipment : 
^ Objectives:, 

iWhar to Doi 



Spe'ciai^ 

jponslderat ions : 



tubs, water-play tab^le, bpwls , ' eggbeater , cups^ sponges, • 
toys that float, brushes, paint-roller, waterproof aprons 



cngn\civc — concepts ot vo^luriie and wei^lK 
perceptual-notor — stimulates Uictile s-enses > 
sociain-^cooperative "T^l'ay * • 



wash toys; till and empty containers of different sizes; 
paint a wall, with watery carry buckets*of water from one 
area to anotber; wash clothes * ^ * A' , , 



/.ou may havff^to demaii^trate things tc do first; t^ble 9?houl<l* ^ 
be correct height for wheelcjhairs ^ . * ' 



^ Equipment: 



' * * , Swimming • , - ^ 

floating tc^s, kick boards, inner 'tubes, sponges, ballA 

36 
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Objectives: perceptual-motor — tactually stimulating, facilitate free 

* - movement of body parts, body, image . • ' , 

^'^ ^ , * physical — encourages rhythmic .breathing, endurance', muscular 
development „ . x 

(^^^ recreation — lifetime leisure activity • • 

lfha^~-tQ_po ; splash with water at poolsid^; squeeze sponges over' head; 

' ~^'^~ina^sage--iimbs-^ixelp to- flnar; ^lay— .wi th* hallrS^-^-w-oTT^w^Xk 
9 across pool; blow balloons across pool,' bob; kick legs and 
splash" arms 



Special * ' 
Considerations: 



water play m^y be a lead-up- activity to lessen fear; initially, 
a one-to-one staff to child ratio may be required 



/ 



, . Sand Play 



Equipment: . 
Objectives: ^ \ 



What to Do: 



Special 

Considerations : 



'bandbox or sandy lot, pails, shovels, sieve, sgoo-n^, measuring 
cups, sx:oops, molds • • * ' • 

cognitive — concepts of weight and volvcte- * . 

.perceptual-motor — tact^ually stimulat^ipg 
cocdal — cooperative play 

chiXd can sit or roll in sand^ sift, pour, scoop up sand; make 
mud p\es^ and cakes; fill containers 

cornraeal, rice, popcorn, or styrafoam may be used instead of 
sand * ' 



Rhythm 

• <' ' A 

^Equipment: r^ecoTds and record player, drums, tambourines, wooden sticks, 

cymbals, wooden blocks, .'maracas ' _ ^ _ ' 

, - ^ ^ „ - _ ' t0 

Objectives: perceptual-tJHitor — stimulates auditory and tactile senses, budy 

' and muscular control _ " ^ 

cognitive — counting concepts 
social — cooperation with others, team effort 

' % ' 

What to Do : . sway, 'tap f^etf, move head, clap to musics march around room; 
^» sing son^s; hit rhythm instruments; dance, prance, and.tv^irl 

to mti^ic * ' ; ' * 



Equipment : 



Painting and Co'loring 

large, sheets of paper, easels^ l^rge brushes, felt tip pens, 
colored ch^lk, finger paints, poster paints, aprons 
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Objectives : 



What do Do; 



cognit ive-T-color » -shape , and siz§ concga4g^ f 
perceptual-motor — fine^motor control, tacTual 1^ stimulating 
social — sharing materials 1 
recreaC^ion — lifetime leisure activity 

demons trate. and let child paint or color as he/'skc wants 



Special , • f ' 

Considerations: child may be apprehensive about getting hands into finger 

paints at f^-rst; treat spills*as accidents but encourage chil- 
dren to dllean up messes; try foot painting for those who can- 
not hold a brirsh in hands or just for a change; use only one 
to'three colors ax first 



Equipment: pl^y dough, clay, brown paper or newspaper, sand, cookie 

ciiCters, pots and pans, rolling- pin, dull knives' ^ 

Objectives: cognij^ve--shape , size concepts ^ . ^ ^ 

perceptual-:notor--t*actually stimulating, fine motor control, 

exer c ise for hands and f inger^ * ^ 

recreation — lifetine leisure activity 



pound clay, shape into objects, manipulate; cut clay into 
shapes, roll clay out flat * 



What to Do: 



Special 

Considerations: add^sand to clay for' te/jture variety 



Ob stac le Course * - 

Equipmcat: •hoai:ds, WQxt-s » hc^ps, tubes, ladder, pile\of styrafoam, 

na t s , c ha J r s ^ ' ^ ' 

Obje<"tives: cogii t ive--c or cept of up^^^ovor, around, uri';J(''r 

,i:ercc{- tua I-motor — fine -i id rross motor skjli ^ agility, 

brlan^L^, Icconition, laterality '1^^ 
so: ia3--takin^ luintj 

'* - 

What to Do: c ] imb over boards; erawl under chairs. and benchei*; cr-AV^^ 

thr(u^h hoops; ^et in f)nU out 'of bolces; *walk a^long ladder, 
or. fl(/or; jump into box o^ styrafoam. 



Equipment : 



' Ba 1 1 (>a mes - ' - 

d 1 f f i' cent sized ha II s , boxes^, ^icbage cans , beanbags* 
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Objectives: , percepfeUal-motor — master ball skills, visual aEtention, 
flexibility 

social — rules, play with others (cooperation) 

What to Do: bounce ball on floor; throw ball or beanbag into air; roll 

U bjll along floor; roll ball to partner; toss beanbags into 

cans or boxes;' roll or toss ball to each child while calling 
. * • out 'name 



Qtker Activities ' 
^ Use any game or idea for young chilcfren, such as; 

Pat-a-Cake 

^ ' , Peek-a-Boo • - 

Hide the Sutton 
Follow the Leader 
Simon Says 

Outings and Field Trips 
* Storytelling; Looking at Pictures 

Blow and Catch Bubbles 



\ 
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Bibliography: ^General Curricula , 

1. Abbreviated^CDiDulative Record and Developmental Prototype CurriculuT?N Minne-- 
apolis, Minnesota: Paul Ainidon and Associates, Inc. (4329 Nicolet Avenue, 
55409). $0.75. (Also available from Southeast Mental Health and Retardation 
Center, 700 1st Avenue South, Fargo, North Dakota,- 58102.) 

Consists of nearly 300 items classified under communication^Skills, social- 
emotional development and adjustment, self-care, motor development, and * 
perceptual training, printed on a file folder to be, uSed with- preschool * 
^ normal or handicapped children. • ^ ^ 

*2. Bricker, Diane D., and William A.»^Bric'ker. Non-cat^gorioal Education for the 
Preschool Child , 1975, 30 pp. (ED 112 p58 '$0:76 microfiche, not a'vailable 
in papercopy) ^ < 

■ * * 

Describes a program of non-categorical education for normal ^d develop- 
mentally delayed preschoolers and infants. Integration and parental in- 
volvement are emphasized.^ Educational curriculum incfudes sensorimotor, 
motor, socidl, and language development. Program administration and daily 
act ivit iesy are described. 
' ' • • • 

Cochran, E. V. Teach anf Reach that Child . Pal9 Afto, California:* I^eek ^ 
Publications (4067 Transport ^$tTe&t4-T^971 . , \ . ' 

Describes the neuroIcJgic ally injpaired ^child and presents a program of 
activities for every area of r development . ^ ^ 

*^4. Cross, Lee, compiler*. Planning Programs and Activities fb'r Ijfcfants and 

Toddlers. A Bibliography. Ta^script No. 6 . Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
University of North Carolina, Technibal Assistance pevel-opraent Systepi, 1975. 
(ED 112 545 $1.95 papercopy, $/}.76 microfiche) 

Approximately 100 references are included in this bibliography on planning 
programs and activities for infants and toddlers. Activities are equally 
^ applicable to chij^d^ren who_ a«re handicapped or no/i-hahdicapped . ,Ca^tegories ^ 
• covered by the bibliography are curriculum and activities, materia^^ and' 
information for parents, and training films* 

+"5. • DuBose, Rcbcci a F. Developijent^a^ r.eeds in blind ini«L.nts. N ew Outlook for 
' ,the Blind , 70(2): 49-52, I-^-bruiJvv 1976. ' - 

Suggests stimulation activities to respond to the needs of blind infants. 
Activiriis and ideas in the areas of physical and motor development, balance 
and " posture cogn 1 1 i ve-<adap t ive de\^e lopmen t , memory and ovaliuation, and 
social and emoc ional dev^ilopmerit arc* gi^en.* / 

6. Early Learning Center Curriculum G uide. El Paso* Texas: Early Learning 
enter (1308 Zuni Street, 79925). $4.50. ^ ' 

K'his is a plan and curriculum guide <jeveloped and fiel4-tested in the 
rly Learning Center (El Paso, Texas). ' 
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7. Finnie, Nancie R. Handling the-V:ouns Cerebral Palsied Child ^at Home . 
New Yorjc: E. P. Dutton and. Company, Inc., 1970. • 

Written for parents, this book also has ideas and principles of interest 
to anyone who works with young cerebral palsied children. Daily living 
topics such as bathing, toilet training, dressing, feeding, and sleeping 
are covered. In addition, separate chapters are devoted to development 
of movement ,' carrying, and^play. Equipment suppliers and further readings 
are listed at the end. - , 

8. Fralberg, S., M. Smith, 'and E. Adelson. An educational program for blind 
infants. Journal af Special Education , 3(2): 121-139, 1969. 

9. Hensley, Gene, and Virginia W. Patterson, editors. Iillterdisc iplinary Pro- 
gramming for Infants with Known or Suspected Cerebral Dysfuntion . Boulder, 
Colorado: Western Interstate Commission on Higher Education (P. 0. Drawer 
P, 80302), -1970. _ 

10. Hunter, Marvin, Helen Schucman, and George Friedlander. The Retarded Child 
From Birth to Five ." New York; The Jcfhn Day Company, 1972. ^ 

Based on the program at the Shi^d Institute for Retarded Children (New 
York), comprehensive diagnostic procedures and treatment approaches fdr 
young mentally retarded children are given. 

*11.. Johnson, Sylvia. Success Begins in the Cradle; A Curriculum for 'Infants 
^ and Toddlers in Day Care . Atlanta, Georgia; Georgia Appalachian Child 

Care Project, 1973. 189 pp. (ED 114 161 $9.51 papercopy, $0.76 microfiche) 

Presents a Piaget-based day care curriculum for children from birth' to 24 
months^ Games and activities to;enhauce social/emotional growth, language 
development, a^d gross motor development are described. M Appendix con- 
tains additional activitieis^and materials. 

12. Johnson, V. M.*, an^i.R. A. Werner. . A Step-by-Step I»garninR Guid e for Re- 
tarded Infants andXhildren . ^yrai:yse,_ New Yorki , Syracuse Universit^^ ^ 
Press, 1975. 195 pp.^ '$9.95. 

. 'This task-oriented curriculum can be used with children betv^een the^ges 
of birth and 12 yearn, especially those with a functioftal level of under 
fo^jj. years. Learring tasks are arranged sequentially by difficulty in 
the following categories: sejisory stimulation, social beha\ior, imitative 
' skills, 'language skills, fine mo_tor skills, and perceptual abilities. 

*. ' \ *- 

6l3. Lacrosse, Edward, et al. Handicapped Children in Hfead Start Ser ies. Meyer 
Children's Rehabilitation In stitut: ^ Teachin g Program for Young Children . 
Reston, Virginia ;% Counc il .1^>f Exceptional Children (1920 Association Drive, 
22091), n<d. 1^0 pp. $3.50. " 

Exemplary of a developmentaljy oriented teaching program for young chil- ^ 
dr.en, this book is made up Qf three sections: a skills sequence checklist; 
integrating prescriptive methods intp regular classroom activities; and 
* equipment and materials. 
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14. Linde, Thomas F., and Thusnelda Kopp. Training Retarded Babies and Pre- 
■ schoolers . Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1973. _ 183 pp. • 

$12.75. ^ " / 

^ T\\ls_ is a trainii?g program for parents or teachers to prepare the mentally 

retarded infant or preschooler for special education classes.^ Training 

t^AnLeju^, materials to be used, and suggestif^ns for teaching are given 

for >l^e following 'areas : awareness of position in space, color identifi- Tv. 
cation, self-help, speech and language, and group activities. * \ 

15. Meier, Marie; principal investigator. The Development apd Evaluation of a 
Pre-School Curriculum for-Severely Disabled Children . Final Report. 
Albertson, New York: Human Resources Center (11507), January^ 1970. 33 pp. 

This project attempted to provide severely disabled children (CA = 3 to 
4 year^) with an intensive pre-school program to lessen educational 
problems associated with their physicial d isabilities # Creative activi- 
ties, play ac t ivit ies , sensory experiences, introduction to 'reading, 
language, music, science, field trips, self-care, adapted physical edu- 
cation, social traiaing, motivational slides and books, and parent 
counseling constituted the program. Children showed improvement in vari- 
ous measures of vocabulary, social development, and perceptual-motor^ 
development as a result of the program. No con{;rol group was available. 

«16. Miller, *John M. , Jr. Early Education of the Multi-Handicapped Child . • 
New Yofk: United Cerebral Palsy of New York City, Inc., 1971, 36 pp.^ 
(ED 072 572 .$3.29 papercop^, $0.65 bicrt^f iche) 

Report describes yCP's demonstration program in early education for 
multiply handicapped preschoolers. Reviewed are objectives," kome and 
family involvement, staff team, physical development program, nutrition, 
• " a special device for toilet training, facility*, and general learning 
• guidelines. 

r > 

fcl7-. , i^ewcowjb^ ,Hary Ann. - Sual'Bluff development Center. Children^ -s liouse , 5(1):-' 
13-19, August 1971. . 

Seal Bluff (California) D^vtlopment Center provides a aurriculura including 
dev. lo,'ment of motcr abilities, sensory stimulation, teachin'^ body parts, 
^nd ievelopTient of various concepts, Mo|J: children are rrent^jlly retarded; 
all are very young nn^tiple hand icrjppad infants and children. 

L8. Northcott, Winifred H.,, editor. <:urricurum Guide': Heacfng Impaired Chil- 
dren, P^irth to Thr ee Years, and Their Parents . Washington, O. C: Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, Inc. (3417 ^Volta Plac-e, 20007), n.d. 
106 pp. $6.50. ^ ^ * ^ 

4 

This spiral-bound reference vorktock describes components oT a comprehensive 
infant program fur ihiJdren 0-j years of age.^ Guidelines fjor development 
of the infant program and ior parent guidance and education, integration of 
the child into regular nursery school, principles- of language development, 
and evaluation methods are presen^d. • 
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*J.9. Preschool Learning Activities for thg Visually Impaired CVild: 'A Guide for 
garents . Springfield , Illinois : Illinois 'State Office ot\ the Superintend- 
ent o^ublic Instruction, 1972. 1(52 pp. ^ED 074 677) \ 

Games'and activities to facilitate developnuint of skills nefcessary for • 
the visually impaired child's independeoee are suggested in \this bopk, ' 
.which is intended* for parents. Sections of the book include \(1) what do I 
touchi? (size, shape, texture, and temperature), (2) what do I^hear? what 
do I say? (sound location, . differences , meaning; social respori^es), (3) 
1 use my body, (A) I can do it (eating, dressing, hygiene), (5> the child^ 
looks at himself, -(6) what do X see? (for child with minimal vision), , 
and (7) let's walk (mobility, explora't ion) . , \ . 

20. Quick, Alton D. , and A. Ann Campbell. Lesson Plans for Enhancing Preschool 
^ Developmental Progress: Project MEMPHIS . Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall/Hunt 
Publishing Company _ (2460 Kerper Boulevard, 52001), 1976. 560 pp. ^13.95. 

Thi^ lesson plar* gi^ide contains 260^ struc tured plans^and 260 lesson' plan 
formats to provide a source* of «nethodology and material^ for t eachipg'pre- 

> 



22. 



+23. 



school children. ^;'ive areas are covered: personal social, gross mbtoife,. 
Sine motor, V language, and perceptuo-cognit ive 



21.' Realist ic *Edifv,at ional Plajrining for Children with Cerebral Palsy^ Pre- \ f 
Sc;hool Level . New York: ^United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc. (66^ V 
East 3ith Street , ]0016)/n.d. • - i-,. 

The aims of educational experiences for pre-sc'hool ^cerebral palsied chil- 
♦ dren. are listed and discussed. Children with physical -and someCimei mental 
impairn)epts need early, planned activities to enhance phys ical communica- 



tion, pmotional, social, and mental .development , 
suggested in t^e booklet. * 



Various -actxyities are 



Schattner, Regina. An Early Childhjtod Curriculum for Multiply Handj^capped 
Children . * New York: John Day Company, Inc., 1971. 144 pp. 

Scherzer, Alfred L. Early diagnosis, management, and treatment of terebral 
palsy. Rehab;-! itat ion Literature , 35(7): 194-199, July 1974. ^ 

Consic^era L ions for early developnefttal evaluation of young childr-en 
giv'^n; the pi stural reflex^, are particularly important la diagnosihg 
cerf?bral palsy. Aithor outlines character^istics of the cerebral pajlsied 
infant, and suggc'sls programs for Dcth infants and older children 
program should include sensury and motor st/imulat i on to encourage head^, 
neck, 'and tru^ control as preparation fo/ sitting ^d crawling 



Infant 



Sievert, Joe, and Kathleen L. Winkles. >Las Pa lomi tasTTTeschool forj th e 
Hand ic an {^gTT^r^S<in I a Fe, New MexLc^). New Mexico State^ Dep.irtment of] Education 
and Las Cruces\ New Mc<ico: New Mexico State University, Claude CJ*Dove 
Learning Cen-er\ 1974. 29 . (ED 107 066 $1.95 papercopy, 5o:7^ micro- 
fiche) ^ ' ' 4, , p 

Presented is a curriculum guidt- f()r preschool children with cerebrll ' 
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palsy, severe speech and language difficulties, trainable and educable 
mental retardation, and emotional difficulties. Objectives in the domains 
of social self-help, communications, and psychomotor development are color- 
coded according to handicap, and activities for each objective are suggested. 



1 



*25. Smith,. *Donna K. , editor. Motor-Academic-Perceptual Curriculun? Guide for the 
Early Childhood Education of the Multiply Handicapped' . Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Arln Intermediate Unit 1973. 2A8 pp. (ED 083 775) 

\ Considers teache'r roles, facilities, scheduling, and teaching techniques 

for working with multiply handicapped preschoolers. A chapter on motor 
" skill development examines development of gross and jenipulative mot-or 
skflls, self-care skills, and body awareness. The chapter on perceptual 
skill development concentrates on the five senses. Activity suggestions 
are given. 

*26. s£arkovich, Paul. Two-Year Study of Northwest Regional Center's Summer 

Sessions for Preschool, Rubella,^ Deaf-Blind Children . Final report. Van- 
couver, Washington: Northwest Regional'^enter for Deaf-BUnd Chil<^ren, 
. 1972. 122 pp. (ED 072 575 $6.58 papercopy, $0.65 microfiche) 

The 1970 and 1971 summer programs for preschool rubella, deaf-blind • 
children at the Center are described. The primary purpose of the pro- 
grams was to evaluate these children in a learning and living situation. 
Program was based on the learning station coifcept. ^ 

27.^ Taylor, Billie, compiler. Blind Pre-School , Colorado Springs, Colorad^ 
Colorado Schopl for Deaf and the Blind (80301), 1972. 6l'pp. $1.50. 

Articles pertinent to aiding the pre-school blind child are collected in 
this publication. Topics include atti't^des toward blind children, 
discipline, a study of children blind since birth, congenital *vs. ac- 
quired blindness, and play^ activities beneficial to young blind children. 

28*. Teai:hlng Research infant and Ghild C^terf A Data Based, Qlas^sroom for the 
Moderately and Severely Handicapped . Monmouth, Oregon: Instructional 
Development Corporation (P.O. Box 361, 97361). $9.50. 

♦ 

The Teaching Research Infant and Child Center curriculum is described in - 
this publication. The curriculbm is completely task-analyzed including 
self-help, motor, receptive a^Texpressive language, and basic cognitive 
* skills. Presents techniques for training volunteers and a program for^ 
involving parents in the traipirfg of their severely handicapped ^child . 

29. Wolinsky, Gloria F. , and Nancy Koehler. A cooperative program in materials 
< development for very young hospitalized children. Rehabilitation ^Literature , 
34(2)^ 34-41, February X973. 
" _ *» 

Describes a program fpr development and use of materials to stimulate 
language and cognitive development in hospitalized infants and toddlers 
(under fout years old) . Materials included vinyl crib pockets for pic- 
tures, noisemakers, and sqUeeze J)Ottles . Sources and prices of items used 
dn the program* are listed., \ - ^ 
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. Bibliography: . * , 
' Physical EdMcation/HerQeptual-Motor/Recreatloj! Activities . 

, ^" ' • - • . • -v. ^ 

@30. Ackerman, Jeanne V. Play. the Perceptual ftotor Way . Seattle; Washington:^ 

Bernie Straub Publishing ^Company. iQcV, and Special Child Publicat<ion&* , 

(4535 Union;Bay Place, N. E., 98105), 1975: 90 p^p., $3.95. , ^.^ , ^- ^ 

Games ip six areaa of perceptual-jmotor development, are includ'ed in this » 
tJook; body image, balance, laterality and directionality, locomotion, 
eye-hand Coordination, and thythm. B^i(^ skill levels for eacl^area are 
listed developmentally ., Percep'tual-motor activities "fean help the l^arr>ing^ 
disabled child^gain .self control, improve motor performance, and imprqve 
^^self concept. ' . ^ ."^^ * . 

@31. Adkins, Patricia G. StraeJ^j y Experiences for Developmental Learning . ^ , 



El Paso, Texas: Learning R^SWrces Prjess (609 La Cru2^ Drive, 79902), 
. 1972. • ' ,i > ' , 

Ten abilities that tl^ child must acquire to develop langua^^^ills are^ 
, * defined,' signe-^of deficiency jiotfed, ^and teaching approa^hes^o enha^nce> 
acquisition 6^ these ablli'tAfts d^cribed. ^pecfBlc r^medllal exercises 
^ and activities to aid in de>5^1oping needed'* abilities are sugges-tfed . 

+32. BIDS, Joati W. / Rhymes, V^ugs, records, and' stories; language learnihg ex- 
. ^ • 'periene^^ for pre-school blind childr^. New. Outlook for the Blind 7 68(7): 
f: 300-307, September 197.4^ '• \. , ^ ' 

A Traditional nursery literature is -explored as being aJgood language^ . 

learning experience. * Sources are ^suggested , as are Mhts for presenting 
them. Recorded materials aVe also included. . 

. ^ ^ . . 

'^^v/zy^. Burie, Audrey Ann, and Mary Ann^H^ltshe. Reading with a Smile: ^90 Reading 
Games .That Work . Washington, D.X. : Acropolis Books, Ltd. (Colortone • . 
"Building, 2400 17th Street, 4^. *jw. ,^20009) , 1975. 200 /p; • $9.95. 

Designed for .use in an educational dnvirgnment .with prescnool children ^ 
.through age ^ight, ,this bro.oks contains reading readiness games^ for. develop- 
ing visual motoi; skills, visual discrimination, and perception. Garnet ^ 
a»e' also' intended to teach phonetic analysis, dictionary skills, ^nd other 
prere<ju^ites for,teading. ' ^ ' \ ^ 

Cookjing w-ith the Kid sj . El PasJ, Texas: Early Learning 'C^^ter^j^OS 
5jj^i Street, •79525). ^$1T50. ^ ^ 

A classrobin cookbook of simple recces P^fAfed and tested by preschool' 
chil.dreft'. ' , ♦ ^ . ' ^ 

^ ^ ' (?35. Cratty, Bryant Devalopmegtal Games for Physically Handi'capped Children . 
. <| * California! Pe?ik Publications (B6x;11065, 94306-), 196?- 52 pp. 

Games p?esent*ed in this b'pbk'are divided into five seationsv sensory, motor 
Tories appropriate for. younger ancf/o^ more severely handic^pecl children;* 
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swing ball games for children ''^■Wjeelchairs- who have, limited raovementi*. 
string ball games for childcen^^th more movement ability; partner games;* 
and co'mbinat^ion James utilizing eompor^ents ,f rom previous sections.. Gen- 
,eral principle *f or adap<in«ga<<fes' are given. 



Egglestc^h, Patricia J,, 
Yojiing Children , 31(1): 




Knox Weir. 
November 1975, 



Water play- for preschoolers. 



Valuer of water play and techniques for presenting the activity ^o oh^ 
dren are discussed. Protection for child and classroom ^re desc 
Acti'Oities include water and soap, water ^nd color, and water aifawther. 
.substances. - 



Fahler, Dorothy. Crafts for parents *nd- their physically handicapped chil- 
dren. The, Pointer, 17(2): ISO^lS^T^inter 1972. 




. dives* steps *ior 'introducing art activities to pVeschool physically mndi- 
capped* children. Coloring, cutting^ and clay modeling are included . Vpiis 
is applicabl^e to severely handicapped at^ multiply handicapped' childrert. 



Fo^c, Barbara. Through the Year: Art Projects for Primary Age Children .^ 
Skokie, Illinoisl Priority Innovations, Inc.*(P. 0. Bo1? 792, 60076) ,^ 1970. 
110 pbT $3125. f . , / 

Art/pr^J^cts that have been uaed successfully in regular^nd sp,ecial e3u- 
catuon classrooms at t^e primary level are presented, ^iflpivitieg are* 
cenr9t^ around* the Reasons and holidays and requir^ only readily-avail- 
ab-le sufp]^f|^. 

Game 
Ariz 
608J.-N', 



Like — 40 Tested Ideas f or ^^ech aAci^Language Therapy . Tucson, 

(817 East Bro^^dway, P., O.-Box 



onjmunication Skill Builders, Inc. 

33.)^ $15.00. . ^ 
A* 

a s'peech and language patholo^ 
ke language learning bo*th fun 
one or more beha^vio.ral objectives, so that desired resul-ts, -can b'e specif:ved 
iti perf'ormance terms. * ^ • • w • 



Developed 
si^ed to 



it, ttiese ac^lvities^ are de- 
jeffiQient. Each ^^iife has^ 



Their 



Griswold, Pati>lcia A. A Program Outline for Parents and Their ChUdren, Ages 
3 Monthg 3 Years Having Cerebral Palsy . Indianapolis, Indiana: United 
Cerebral pflsy of Central Indiana , (615 North >lai>^m'a Street 46204) , 1^72. 



73 pp* 



$3.00. 



viv young chilc^poL 
I's ^motioiral, raeff^ 



This outline presents activities on which parent^ and tho-ir 
with cerebral palsy can .work to'geth^r to develop' children ' £ 
tal, ^d*^ocial habits. Each of the 30 apt:lvities' include* ob^ectives,V 
.motivating activities, equipment needed, and an illustration". Rub-a-dulAvdub , 
water piay, ta^k about pictures pop*, beads , cardboard box t;»rain, and peg y ^ 
set are" some of the, 30 activities. ' ^ .1 

^ ' . .... ■ , :! . I 



4l\ Langdon, Gracd. Your Child's Play: 'Interests, Materials, Facilities, 

F.riends . Chicago, Illinois: The National Easter Seal Society for Crippled 
Children ^nd Adults (2023 West Ogden Avenue , '60612 ) , 1957.' 25c. ^ . 

Suggests ways of determining play interests of child^ and parHTTt . - Maite- 
*rials'and activities for the ha*[id icapped chil<j's play aR? detailed. 



* 42. Lehman, Cajrol. Tj^y therapy for the hemiplegic child. Physical Therapy , 
4,8: 1395^ December. ^68. X ^ ^ 

Describ.e^ and' pictures "going fishing." Use of a velcro strap-around , 

child's forearm puts the arm thruu^h functional range. Needed materials 
are listddt 



*4.3. ' Losleben, Jeanne, et al. Sensory-Integration and Motor Planning Activities 
for Htinti leaded Children . Las Cruces, New Mexico: New Mexico State Uni- 
versity, n.d. 13 pp. (ED^108'*450 $1.58 papercopy, $0.76 microfiche) 



Offers suggt^sL ions to parentb-^f or altiVities that ca-n be don^e at home to 
improve the sensory motor integration of children with cerebral palsy or 
other ph'ysical o'r mental handicaps. Includes directions for 'ac t ivit ies . 
' to improve posture, balance and coord ihacion, and waLking. 

44. Lowell, Edgar L. , and Marguerite Stoner. Play It-by Ear . 'Los Angeles, 

Calffortnia: Edutatiunal Materials Department, John Tracy Clinic (806 West 
'Adams Sou le^vard ,^ 90007 ) *. ,,$3.50. > 

Auc^itory" Cr'a ill ing-'' games for young hearing impaired children. • ' 

+45: Mandelbaum, Jean, 'Creative dramatics in early childhood. Young CbiJ-dren , 

• 30(2);' -84-92., January ^9^. ' r 

, , , »' 

, Of^fers suggestions fpr^Cdachers of nursery through second grade as to 
• j;|eveloping creative dramatics program fr^im elements already* in the 

*2f'6. Qne More Way '^roj ec L i n Early Childhood/Special Education . Wichita, 
^ ''Kfensas: Kansas State University , and iiational Center f or . Improvemqnt 
of Edc^'at lonal- Systems (U. S. Office of Education, ^;^shington, D. C), 
^ 197»1. . 142 pi^. (ED 075 973) , ' ^ 

* • - • - 

*• ^Sf'lht* problem of rieving learn ing'>d isabled ^hiixlren 'in tli^regular classroom 

is discussed , -and V^itfance ip d»vagnosing and remed'i#it in? problems associatec 
with learni^J^ d isxibil it ies^i» coffered. jp§^ajox' por t ion of t^y? book 
suggests;^ ac ivit ies to *btf^n1;then visual , auditory, and motor , skills and 
body i^i'^e, la^terality, 'and directionality. ^' , 

' . . [ - ^ ^ . - ' .-^^ 

47. ^nce of Preventi on: Ac tiv i t ((l-syf or^ Pfeschool Children . Fargo, North 

Diil^ota: SoutfieasT Mentis 1 Heajth and Retardat ion^ CeiUer . (700 1st Avenue ^ 
.Soutfh, '58102). $0.35. ' ' ! 



* Booklet consisting of d variety, of actl^Wles tQ be used by i^arents with * 
pr^chool children. * ' , , * 

v48. Penne^^ Louis' J. • Ph%s;.cal Educatioh Curriculum Guide . Buffalo, New York: ^ 
. St» Mary's School for thd^Deaf , ,n*d« 

The curriculum guide cpii'tains a' section on physical education fo^- pre- 
primary grade school boy^ (ages five and sl?c ySars). The curriculum is 
primarily concerned with development oC a foundation oJf physical fitness. 
Activities incl*ude jumping (ropes ove> dtStacf^), * ruantng (all directions), 
throwing, kicking (af' targats, for distance, soccer ball);, mime^ tumbling 
and gymnastics''(f orward and\ bacljw^rd rolls, frog ^tand, balance beam), haXl ^ 
"^kills and simple games (leap frog, drop the handkerchief). ^ 

+49^. SheaT'^Ear^l^ home guide -of ^rts and^ activities for pTes;;:hool hearing- im- 
paired children and others. Rehabilitation Literature ^ 36(12): 376-3SrO,* ^ 
/ 385, December 1975. ' , ' . \^ . * t ' 

Suggests activities that>can.be selected by parents to encourage, mental^^ 
physical, 3nd creative growth of hearing- impaired cfiildren." Act'ivities 
Include finger painting, colori^, clay, string painting, ci^Dting and, tr , 
gluing, and driving and. pullirt^ -Sails . ' . . ' 

* ^\ ^ » . ' ^ ' , ' * 

+5(r. Stevens^ Jojhn L. Homemade *foot placement ladder. Physical Therapy ; 5fe(3): ^ 
309, March 1974. "» . 

Describes constraction ,of a fodt placement ladder u^ed. tp' "assist young 
handicapped children practicg^r^eping. and walking.- The' la^lder Allows ^ \i - 
' children %q practice^iti cjor ration;- of. gait defects^d is easy- to transport. * > 

51. Surtees,»or±ve B. Spr ingboarc?^ as an a*id to ]t:reatment of children wit^. 
• abnormal motor develppment* Physiotherapy , ,5fe: 175-L7»6, May 1972^ 

Three si^^s of springboards are described and pictured, and 'the ways* in , 
'which such^ boards are useful are explained. Ataxic and athetold child^n 
are considered most likely to benefit from springboards^. A progressive 
table'of exercises is-^|ges^"d for a four-year ^old 'ataxic child. 

52. While You*re At It 200 Ways /g^Help Your Xhild Learn^ile You Tjp Your Every- 
' day Work . > Jegicho> New Yor/: Na^ssau County Board of Tlooperative Educational 

Services, 1972. • 200 pp. C^vailable . f rom Ann Anderson, Reston Publ'ishing, 
11480 Sunset Hills^Road, 9iKton, Yi-rginia, 220^0. $9.95.) 

This collection of 200 activities parent^ caft use wi£h their children at 
home is printed on x 8*' index -cards and arranged tn five sections: (1) 

* hints on handlin-g behavior, problems, (2) activities fors^thie child while 
the parent does hoi^ehold tasks, (3) games for long ride^ or , long waits , 
(4) outdoor activities, (5) activities for special . times, such as bedtijne. 
Activities are detailed ai^d illustrated* • 4 • . - 
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Abstracts of Additional: Curricula and Activities » 

Ant'ey, John W. Sing ^nd Learn:, Sitpple' Songs and Rhythms that Retarded ChUr- 
dren Can Enjoy While Learning Basic Lessons . 7^^,^- Company 

(62 West 45th Street, 10036), 196S. 4a pp. * 

This book of .simple , songs related to everyday life includes teaching 
instructions designed to make^ them more rafeaningful to, mentally handi- > 
cajJped children. On^ sectio'h is devoted td'music for activities such as^ 
hopping, skipping, marching, ,etc. Also included are directions^on^how / 
'to make simply rhythm instruments and a unit on use of toy pianos and tape 
' recorders as 'teacfhing aids. AJ^Ghough the songs were written primarily for 
use with special education classes, they are also a{3propriate for preschool 
program^ . ^ " ' ' " ' ^* - 

Arbuckle, Wa^da Rector,-and George L; Colrnwell. MoWng and Making Believe^ for 
Developing Psychomotof Skills— A Tool for Early Childhood Education Teachers . 
San Rafael ,^ 'Calif orn^ia: Academic .Therapy^ Publicatioh9*-(i5 39 Fourtfi St., 94901), 
1975% 41 pp. . , ^ 

The >ejcenfc ihterest in tnotpr deyeiopmeirt of youhg children has emphasized 
. ^ that moto-r cSp"eten<^^ j.s an important cojitr ibutor- to social^ perceptual, 
^ and cognitive competency. 'This bojak was developed "^to ai<f teachers in 

incorporating movement expejifences' into the reg^ilar classroom curriculym. ^ 
Movement "activities explor^ -in the beck can alsc be :;scd as a part of . ^ 
^ the physical education- "class. All activities irr the book are based upon 
' s the actual characteristics and movements of* birds.* The child p^ret^ds 
he. is a different bird while exploring. 14 psychomotor skills: balance 
with movement (cardinal "grosbeak).,, balance with^Wvemei^t*-half squat 
position (crov^)/^j auditory perception, and 'mdveient (robin)', r^la:?ation ^ 
(cowbird), ditterentiatj-on (kihdeer), laterality (wo pdpfe c keit) », space 
.perception (cu^ved->ilied thrasher),, space percfeptiop — over and under - 
(Steller's .jay)f raidliiae cross (passenger pigeon), combination of latet- 
I ,afity and vertical raic^iine (loon), ocular pursuit, fixation (bawk) , cac- 
^ '--.^ale sen^^ivity (quail), differentiation (oriole)',' skill .areas (tlimbler^ . 

• ' \ pigepn),. fhe,biDrok-^5l^^_4ul3.y^illustrated. ^ V - ^ 

• BirKfenstiaw,»ftdis. Muslc^for Fun> Music for LearningT '''^^ 

Rlnehart and Vins'ton of Canada, Limited, 1974. ' . * > 
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^Movement and rhythm are seen as vital factors in the growth of children.^' 
Therefore, music should^be included as an integral part of 'each child^s . 
lif£,'botti in arrd out of 'schooJ:. 'The activ^tigs described' in this book ^ 
were designecf to h^p' children acquire motpr', auditory, ^nd' rhythmic 
skills 'through songs, dances, 'games, rhythm abtivities, and spe^h ac- ' ^ 

" tivities. The author r^epoA^ th^t all activities have been' successfuj.ly 
tried with both handicapped and npn-handicapp^d* children, since each child * 
can participace his own level; ^"Thus, the'^ook is^useful to t>eachers ^.n * 
integrated classi;ootfis. . Activities '^have >b4en ptlace<f^ih sectipps according 
to the,, g^eral theme or .purpose ^of each activity: . rela>^Ation; coordination,- 

• spatial relat;ionship and body rhyfhm; listening skills; dinging and'S<5hgd;^ 
s{)eech, poetry and poe^ns; p^inJ^ess ^l^a^rning ^ith sqngs, poetry and mdve- 
roent^^reatlvity;. ^taticJYi; -instruments; and Records and bw^ka^or^ teacher i ^ 



and learner. 'Individuals using the books should choose a few att1r74jA.es 
. from each sect^ion for ea.ch mifsic p'ejriod j^^rather trxan following the bo\k 
sequentially. * , • $ \ 

Campbell, Claire^ and, Betty." Ohlr^iggyvDatbs. Eagy Arc . Cincinnati, Ohio: Edu- 
tiational Horizons Publishers (4^2 F(idretti, 45238-), 1974.-. 107 pp.,. 

TKis book eon tai,n^ 50 easy-to-do ^rt lessons. Each lesson provide'S . 
' , a separate developme^ntal task p^rogrammed '•into step~by-step ^procedures ^ 
and illustrated with phoCograf)h$ and drawings. Content^ allow an ii^di- 
' .vidual to make choices among many manipulative experiences usj.ng various 
easily attainable materials. Although £asy^^jj_ was written for teachers 
of irfd ivid<ials with learning problems, "pTe^Sbol or elementary classes, 
ideas and materials can be easily adfipted^by therapeutic recrea'tors and 
drther s.who^use art activities wit^h individuals having learning problems. 
4ip Through such media as c lay , - c r^aybn , pAstQ, paper, pa4.nt^ cloth, puppets, 
.^jl^" building blocks,, dye, tissue, ^ue; chall$r> and fir^ger {>aint, and ac- 

• tivities such ^s sewings veav.Sfaf painting, rubbinc-;"' print ing, and . 
collage, , a s«#ise of . percept iona^d- ah apprec iatiorj for art can develop, 

, To quote the authors; '^Art is a's natural a6 hununing. It is only when 
someone tells us -we are out of tune that we stop*^' 

pampbell, June H. Square Knots /or^ Children : • Joliinstown, Pennsylvania: ^Mafex . 
'Associates, Inc- (111 Barron Avenue, 15906), 197.2. 60 f>|.' $3.95.''' " * r' 

Hacrame, t^he art, of. knotting, is" the subject'of this how-to book for 
teachers a^jd therapists who work with handicapped or aon- handicapped 
y children in the primary and elementary grade^. Aniong .the benefits of . 
using raacrame,as a learning or' tht;rapeut ic activity arej^ it^^provides ^ 
s true tured -visual-motor tasks, it increases f lexi'b il i t>^i * f inge rs- and 
hands, the ability to/folluy directions is^enhanced, ilemphasizes left^ 
.' hand disc r iminar ion ami^ recall oi pattern, and immediate succcos/is- 

realized. Materials and directions are provided for a yar.iety of projects, 
such as jar ^covers*^ bel ts , wall har^gings, and holiday decorations*. 9^ 
pictures illOstrate the book. ' * 

c A Child's Garden:' A Guide for Parents and Teacllers . "San Francisco, CaLifornia: 
Chevron Chemical Company, Ortho Division-, 1974. 4S pp . - 

i , * . • ^ 

This guide is neither merely a ^'how-to-do-it" book nor a bible on 
gardening; readers arc* expected to be imaginative, cr^tive, curious and 
resourceful. l/ describes Chifdren's Adventure -Garden at the University 
of California's Blake Garden, and contains a teaching guide for use with 
'the company*s fifm "Growing, Growing." Basic principles of gardeniug * 
are telescoped ih four pages of "A Plant Called Joey Answers Some^ Questions 
Impor tajice, of auxins (growth hormones), f et^tilizers, and orgai^ic matter 
are explaid^dVv A "Why Don't We Find Out" section con'la^ns ^x'per iments to • 
- find fac t$ liMi^^jU d-rai nag e , air in s'uil, and root development in^ varioi?^ 
"jtjpes. A MQ^-course in ^propagation by cuttings shows that ^a four year 

* old can sli/re^ju? the ciarvel of tegenerat ion . . "Exploiting the Vegetable 
Wbrld'* give^^Oj^vke on setting 'up a garden laboratory, reading catalogs, 
free catklogs to^senda'or, and ^formation helpful in growing specific' 



vegetables. Organizations involved in'gafdening or horticultute are 
lasted and briefly described,' , * ^ 

Flahive, M'l^hael J., et al. Lan^^ua^c Dev^eloproent* - Perceptual Motor Training 
Program , Muskegon, Michigan : Mubke^^on Regional Mental Retardation Center 
(ESEA' Title I 89-313, State,- Pr<a^ ram Number 724 PL), n.^. Available * irt xero^j 
form from IRytJ, $10.95. ^ - ' 

j ' ^ 
The- Language Devel^opment-Pei^eptuar Motor Training Program at the Center 
aims to improve the functioning level of each individual child and to 
, provide staff with methods for dealing with severely retarded children 

on th^ level of the children's com^tunicative abilities. The step-by- 
, step, curriculum presented in this booklet was develo{5ed to meet these • 
. aims* Program ar^as, cojor-c^ded for; the user*^ convenience, include 

re inf (^rcem^n t , moto»r imitation, receptive vocabulary, cone eptu^^^ecept ive 
voccbulary; and ' vpr tjal' iini tat ion . Each program area consists o^B^ series of 

ev^opmental stejps; each deve'lopmenfal step explains tasks to be com- 
pleted,' prc^cedure, ^einforcers, mater ia'^ls needed , ^apc-'su^^s ted place^ 
for the activity. A final section lists and illustrates sensoriEotor 
training m^tei^alTS.' Authors fe^l_ that this program would be feasible 
^tor^use b>? parents and teachers of mentally retarded children outside 
the inst itut iopal setting. - " 

Irvin,',^£gl^ ^'^ic'^el GiammStteo, and Robert R. Rath. Improving Motor- 
Pe ^f^^S B^^ ^t^ lis . Corvallis, Oregon: Continuing Education Publications 
^^^"^*'n^0r97^31;, 1970. p4 pp. ' * . 

Thid step-by*-step guide for kindergarten teachers is aimed at augmenting 
*~ skills which tend to improve learning. It is based on results from a 
five-.year study, in six Portland, Oregon schools to*determine whether 
workifig directly with kindergarten children to improve performance on 
,^ motpr-perc^ptaal ;tiasks would affect reading ability at the end of grades 
rf^ one, two^nd three. Involvement of the^senses, especially vision, in 
* V various activities, iS stressed. Children'are encouraged to use their 

• eyes as steerit^ nechan-isns, ^nd -then t'o develop eye-hand movements in 
%' ccsmbinat ion.v Included in the-, ptograrri* of activities are those which 

develop general eoord inat ibn , balarK;e, eye-hand coordination, 'and sensory 
perception. Def ini t ions^^f terms, equipm^at used in activities, records 
^ ^ and tapes used in activitiesr, teacher c'fl^kllsts, a bibliography, and 
transcripts of tapes to be used are included in the appendix. 

'f * ' \ H • ! - ' 

gleans, •Louis E.,$nd Harr^ n, ' /ipjpl^f^uis/ . Dyfij^ic Movement Experiences for 
'^^ El^entary* School Ciyildrer? . ' Springfield , 111 in6is : Charles C. Thomas ^ 
Publisher (3017 327 East Lawrcricle Avenc^), 19.74. pl5 pp . 

Urt.li^ing both t rad it lonal physn^t al education mefehods and newer Ideas 
- from movement edu,cat/on, tie au<hoh^ have prepared this book as a Leaching^^ 
tool and guide. iThe book is int^^^^d for use b}4^e^chers, supervisors, 
^school adminlst rat'oVs , partnt/S, and physical education students. Practical 
program idea^ and prugressions gXe given 'fpr children igi preschool, kindar- 
^£ ax>Cen , .and grades pne through six. Activfties are fJresented in the areas 
t crt physical fttness, movement ed^ac'ation, rhythms, games and sports< In 
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addition, the *book^^eals with acjministr^tive concerns, such as program' 
Z planning, equipment, S^and Activities for limited areas. Appendices lisj: 
sources of further information, ik 

\ . * 

Miklonis, Lillian, Jeanne Hu^fman, Michael Gaddy, Joyce Gillis, Rdbert Heater, 
Leisure. Time Activities for Deaf-Blind Children , Northridge, California: ' Joyce 
Motion Picture Compapy, 1974. pp. 



This manual provides nearly l^Q separate projects, games, learning ex- 
periences and activities especis^lly planned and outlined for sharing and 
communicating with deaf-blind ch*i4.dren. Parents, siblings, relatives and 
frlernds of deaf -blind, children can\use -the Tadoma method. Through this 
process a child feels vibrations oi^^ speaker *s voice and is thus en- 
couraged to develop language. Althou^^' sections on meal time, grooming 

' and dressing activities are included, r^isiJire time activities comprise 
the major portion of the manual. Each pkge lists purpose, materials, , 
procedures, observ'ed behaviors for an actf>^ty. Space is provided for 
comments which can later serve as a record oi pupil progress. Illustrations 
af the American manual alphabet signs^ definrtions of terms, equipment 
glossary, and a list of motion pictures and bo^ks provide uslrs with 
a variety of ways to help each child develop coiM^nication. Selected ' 
activities are coordinated with the Quick Flick , ftand-held or table top 
viewers w^rich allow motion at any desired speed, ^^stant replay, fast ^ 

< action, slow motion, instant forward or reverse, andNendJ.ess loop are 
all incorporate^ into the Quick Flick system, also dist^ributed 1)y Joyce 
Motion'" Pie ture, Company . • 



Noble, JiSTith A.* Games Children Play and Learn From . 
Hunt Publishing Company, 1973. 109 pp. 



Dubuque, • Kendall/ 



One-way to provide for s^e of the individualized differences ^and 
abilities of^young children while maint^ifiing informality of approach i^ 
to indiVi(^ualize ^part of the instruction through the use of skill gam^s 
on various levels. Games provide built in ij^otivatiop and concrete learn- 
' ing experiences, and can be pl^ed independently so the teacher can give 
more attention to those who need' extra help. This book offers detailed 
instructions for organising, storing, ahd constructing games as welPas 
a ^^neralized list of sources of free and inexpensive materials. In 
addition t© sectioits on reading and math games, there^is a potpouri 
^ sect i*on '•^which includes classification activities', puppets, flannel 
boards, puzzles, bek'nbag games, show *and ' tell and ^tissue paper art. ♦ 
Games are cross-referenced in the appendix. * ► • 

Po'ts & Pans 'Activities for i^arj^f<^ artd Child f Activities for Preschool Multiple 
Handicapped CHildren .' Spr.ing^^ield , Illinois: The Instructional Materials 
Centers o.f" the Department oi Exceptional Children, Office of the -Superintendent 
ofr Public Instruction, n.d. 84 pp. %4 

» Although this compilation of^^ction plans was designed for pWerxt Sv of ^ 
multiple handicapped preschoolers, contents are appropriate lor all 
children.' Emphasis is upon p.reparing»for their upcoming school experiences. 
The: bo'ok covers three major areas: (Jl) basic coticepts — i.e., naming and 

> . ^ - 72 _ ' . * 
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identifying objects, sizes, patterns, colors, numbers, positions in space, 
and time; (2)' language development — i.e., skills for good |J.istening , 
questioning, developi^ig a vocabulary; and (3) motor development — i.e., . 
exercises to develop large and small muscles. Each ar&a contains about 
25 plan's including purpose of each activity, materials ^needed , methods 
for teaching, and comments. ^Most materials, are either found in the home 
or can be purchased at a small cost. An appendix indicates where materials 
can be purchased and their cost. 

Riordan, Jennifer Talley. They Can Sing Too; "Hhy^thm for, the Deaf . .Leavenworth 

Kansas: Jenrich As^oc iaces , ' 1971 . 67 pp, • " ^ ' - 

^\ * ^ 

Music Jias bee^accepted as^ an aid to language , ^soc iai , and motor develop- 
ment. This- book was written to help teachers ofs^ preschool (3-6 years) , 
deaf children in teaching rhythm as a part of speech training. However, 
the book hds also bjeen found useful by teachers conducting music programs 
for socially maladjusted, emotionally disturbed, mentally retarded, and 
brain damaged children. The l^ook is d ivided ^n to^ f ouf'^^ sect ions : short 
songs; large muscle, creative activities games, dances\and marches; and 
rhythm xime-beats. Teaching suggestions Are given at th^ end of eacft 
section. * ' . \ 

Stecher, Miriam B. , and Hugh McElheny. Joy and Learning Through Mi^sic an^^us"^ 
Improvisations . New York, New York: The Macmillan Co., Threshold Division! 
(866 Third Avenue, 10022), 19*. llO'pp. ^ ^ ' 

The authors describe this as a sourcebook for t-hos^e concerned w^th early 
childhood education^ who want ideas for, music prdgrams. The "why" of mqsic 
in the classroom is discussed, followed by activities ixx the following 
areas: singing, making and playing musical, ins trument s movement and 
rhythm, music games, and improvisation. Aipecdtotes of what actually hap- 
pened in a variety of classrooms are related, rather than Lesson . plans . 
Appendices include songs, sources for records, and sources of further 
readings s i 

Stein, Joe. Show Me ! Campbell, Galirfornia: /Enrichment Materials Co. (P^. 0. 
Box 812, 95008),^ 1973. 

In this illustrated handbook, 52 movement activities are suggested, utiJLiz- 

^ ing a variety of equipment. This is an "idea book", intended to stimulate 

the creativity of /teachers and physical educators in providing activities 

that improve the ih-i Id basic motor skills. Ac tivities , progress from 

■ very easy to difficult. Author refers to each piece (Xf equipment as a- 

"learning station", where children can explore and utilize the equipment 

in many different wctys. Activities are suggested fo*r the following, equip- 

• ment:^ ropes, t i res ,* ba lance i^eam, boxes, hoops, poles, steps ,^ hurd les , 

balls, mats„ and stilts.' Instructions are included for constructing 

additional equipment. ^ . • 

*• 

Steiner, yiolette G. , and Roberta Eva 1 1 .Pond j" • Finger Play Fun . Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles Herrill Publishing Co., 1970. 150 pp. 
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This collection of finger plays is designed to help stimuljate language 
development in young chil^dren. Through word repetition, fsinger plays 
help children learn to listen, to use language and to be aware of the 
•quality of rhyming words. They help children to learn to love language, 
to have fun with words, to communicate. with others, and to begin to 
develop a sense of humor . ^. Chapters, include -count ing , animals, people, 
the world around us^ and holidays. iMaterial in each chapter is arranged 
according to the interest, level and verbal ability of children approxi- 
mately two to six years of age. ^ * 

Taylor, Carla. Rhythm: A Guide for Creative Movement . Palo A].to, California; 

Peek Publications, 1974. 86 pp. 

• * , > *. t 

This book describes techniques in movement and dance designed to help 
develop a strong, H^itive self-image and a^ congenial group atmosphere 
. ' in young children. Tlie authc^r ' s' sij^tep a'pproach includes (1) getting 
the group ready (Warm Up), (2) using the total body (Firm Up), (3) 
'^building self-confidence and communication (Build Up), (4) relaxation 
'"(Let Up), (5) individual dances (Zoom Up), ^nd (6) the closing (Sum Up). 
' ^Sections on rhythm games and dan^e^ whilG seated, sequent A for pre- 
school children, c lassroom , rel^d subjects, props, and helpful hints 
are included.' A section on physically handicapped children includes 
suggestions for youngsters in wheelchairs or with limited limb movement,^ 
hearing impaired,' mentally retarded, visually impaired, and aged par- 
ticipants. He4.pful appendices include suggested starters and records 
to accompany sequential steps, a record bibliography, and appropriate 
references. ^ 
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'EARLY INTSRVENT'ION: 
TOYS, BOOKS, AND OTHER MATERIALS 



Toys and Play Equipment 



\ 



A toy is a learning material used by the child to gain understanding of 
concepts, relationships, and the world. Toys should be attractive, durable, 
non-toxic, challenging, and fun; they^ do not have to come from a toy store to 
be considered toys. The following listing of toys and play equipment represents 
both' items that can be constructed and those that must* be purchased:* 

Tricycle— stfmuiates large muscle development, use of vision. 

Playground Equipment— (slide, swing) encourage use of large muscles 
and freedom of movement. 

. Balance Beam— helps child balance; can be rested on small blocks 
or leaned up against a crate to encourage, crawling up. 

Pull Toys — encoura^s reaching and movement, eye-hand coordination; 
can be made by attaching string to a box or tin can. ^ 

Push Toys— encourage child to walk, develop lar^e muscles. 

. Peghqards and Puzzles— teach shapes, sizes, and relationships . 

. Hand or Finger Puppets— enhance language and self-expression. 

Common items found in most households that can enhance fine motor develop- 
ment and sens^ ^training through a variety of uses include: 

Pots and pans ,» 
Milk cartons 
Measuring cups ' 
Paper cups and plates | 
String 

Old magazines ' ' 

- Empty spools 

* ^ Cigar boxes y " 

Clothes ' V _ ^ 

Discarded clothing / - . * f 

Flashlight ^ • ' _ ^ • ' 

• ^ Large boxes • 

Tires , ' ^ 

Real tools ^ 



*This list was adapted from material presented in Correspondence Learning Program 
P3^3^^g,-,,f^fiyeeehool Deaf-Blind Children (John Tracy Clinic, 806 West Adam^ 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif ornia, ' 90007)^ 
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Examples .of three child-use materials whic\ are readily purchased in a toy 
store or from a manufacturer are: 



Art Dart^> ^^^ew York, New York: Synergistics Research Corporation*' (30 



West % 



•Street, 



10010). _§8.95. 



This velcro-covered plastic dartboard is approximately 12, ^ 
inches in diameter and can be hung on a wall or placed on the 
ground. Brightly colored velcro-covered balls are used in * 
place of darts. They ^lay be throv^n at the hanging dart- 
board or"3ropped onto tVie board on the ground, ^is type of 
dartboard could be safely used in places where sharp objects 
^re prohibited or not advisable such as psychiatric facrlit^ies, 
prisons, or with small children. The game of darts develqp^ 
throwing skills, eye-hand coordination, scorekeeping skills', 
range of motion and visual perceptual ability. It may be 
pl^ayed individually or with other people. / 



Down the Drain Game . Minneapolis, Minnesota: Lakeside Industries, A 
Division of Leisure Dynamics, Inc. (?5435), 1972. Approximately '$4.00. 



Up to* four impaired and non-impaired children, ages five through 
ten can play this game. The game consists of a cardboard^*' 
cylinder ("d rain' pipe") topped with a plastic grate; four 
fishing poles,, each with 'a magnet on the end of the line^^nd 
assorted plastic coins in various' denominations. * Taking \ , 
turns, players try to raise as many coins as possible from** 
the bottom of the drain and through the grate. The player 
whose coins total the -highest numerical value at the end of 
the gante is the winner. The game enhances such aspects of * 
development as eye-hand coordination, countings balance, 
judgement of siEe and distance, and cooperative behavior, 
A relativeTy steady hand is required to successfully par-' 
ticipate, ,but children who are not severely impaired in 
this respect cpqld be assisted by resting^ their arms or\ ^a 

•pile of books or bracing their arm§ against a wall. Players ^'^ 
who cannot hol4 the small fislhing pole could tape it to 
l^eir hands. .The game would be appropriate for ment^JJy 
retarded children learning number incepts or needing eye- ^ ^ 
hand coordination training, children with muscular dystrophy 
who do not have 'severe upper, extremity weaJcness, non-spastic 
childr<>n with ce^^bral palsy, and children with a variety 

'of other Impairmer^ts . 



Scooter Board ; 
dealers . ) 



•(Availabit; f rdm most physical education^thletic equipment 



Scooter boards are commercially available ;in a variety of 
shapes and sizes. Square scooter boaft^s.^^e usually con- 
structed of heavy-dut^ plywood, 12" or 16" :<jtquare, with four 
casters mounte<i on t*he bottom. TKe s4o6tGrs*'may* be pwdded, 
have roynded corners, ,or have k^andhold^ on^the sides 
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vary from $8 to $28. Circular scooter boards may he plain 
.heavy-duty ply>?ood, or mide by inserting the plywood ihto a ^ 
rubber 'bicycle tire. These scooters are from 18" to 25" in' 
diameter^ and ate priced from ^0 to $i3^ Children cail position 
themselves, on the scooters'^in many ways— kneeflin^^sif ting 
cross-legged, sitting with 'legs extended in f ron^,,^N^y/Lng on 
stomach.. Scooter boards offer mobility experi^es cSo c^hil- ^ 
dren with a variety of physical impairinents , TKey h^ve also 
been used successfully ;wlth hearing^impair^ children in' 
^teachihg directionality opncept^. Physical educatorfe/athletic 
equipment d^aJf^rs that supply scooter boards includ^: 

tJ. A., Preston Corp. - - GSC Athletic^Equipient 

71 Fffth Avenue ^ . 600 N. Pac*fic ^veiiue 

Naw York, -New York ' 10003 ^ San Pedro, California 90733 

J. L/Hammett, Co. U. Games, Inc./ i 

fi^mmett Place % ' - * J' . 0. Box EG 87A / • 

^alatr^e. Mass*. 021^4 Melbourne Florida 32935 



* Bibliography on Toys and Play Equipment/ 

• *» , ^ 

@1. Calkin, Abigail Pebbles, Mops and Thimigs 'Common Objects that Become 
Toys . San Rafael, California: Academic ' Therapy Publications (1539 Fourth 
Streetr, 94901), 1974. 63 pp.. ^ ^ » , ^ 

Toys and activities that enhance language^ motor, and' academic skills .are 
described in this publication. Each of the 5^ toys has a description, 
list of mater 4,als' needed to make it, and suggestions for us\ng it. \\ 
. • 

*2, Ferguson, Sue, et al. Onward, Upward and Outvard . Springfield, Illinois: 
Illinois State Office of the Superinjtendenf tif Public Instruction; and 
' Lombard, Iiynois: West Suburbaa Association for the Hearing Handicapped, 
1971, 250 pp.. (ED 057 531) 

Intended to supply parents aod teacl^s of preschool-aged hearing impaireH 
children with materials and books to provide supplemental expediences for 
^/the ch'ild* Toys are analyzed in chart fornj, including water and sand toys 
, games, ^woodworking supplies, and language materials. Other seJtions list' 
books and on-going programs. 

Gallahue> David L.. DevelopmeStal Play Equipmeat for Home and School . New 
•York, New York: /John Wiley &' Sorvs ^, 1975 . 113 pp. 

This book is a compilation of homemade and^k^xpensive developmental 
. , play equipment ideas that may be used in thd^ome and school with pre- 
school* and elementary age chil^^n. The focus is pn moVemerlt experiences 
^ . and motor develoijraent . References and equipment cprapanies are listed in" 
the appendix. ' • ' ^ 

4- Homemade 'Xoys and Activities for Preschool^s: 'Medif List '. Anchorage, 
• Alaska: Alaska Head Sc^rt Special Services Project. (3710 East "20th Avenue 
. 99504):* * . ^ 

^ Describes a variety of low-cost, innovat;Lve Alaska Head Start produced 
media, ipaterials, and idea pamphlets^ designed for use by parentSjf p'^a- 
professionals f and pre-service teachers. ^ 

5. Leairn and^ Earn Together Catalog . Fargo, North Dakota: Southeast >fental 
H6alfh and Retardation Center (700 1st Avenue Soifth, 58102). $2.00. 
; > , ■ • • 

Shows age-^appropriate developmental stimulation materials '(toys , books, ^ 
records)? fgr parents ^to use with preschool children. ' 

'*f6.^ Seabury, Barbara Jeanne. ^,Water play-table. Exceptional Parent , 1(6): > ' 
\l'5-17, April-May 1972^. " ' ' 

Presents guideline^ for making a water play-table out of „ tripl,e-wall . 
corrugated cardboard, waterproofing material, and a small vinyl dishpan. 
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Thorum, A, J, ^Instructidnal Materials for the Handicapped : Birth Throagh 
Early Childhood .- Salt hake City, Utah: Olympus Research Corporation 
(1670 -E. 1300 S., 84105);. * 200 pp. $7.50. 

Suggests criteria for" the selection of .toys , games," educational, kits, 
and activity guides.. Includes a listing of over 600 manuf ac turera' and 
vendor^ of toys games, desc r ipt ions "of over 275 educational kits, an4* 
an annotated bibliography of 80 activity guides. 

f • * 

^ Toy Book . Indianapolis, Indiana: Alpha. Chi Omega National Headquarters 
(3445 Washing-ton Boulevard, 4(^05), 1967, 35 'pp. Free. ' . 

"This is a collection of self.-help toys for handicapped cfiildren made 
, -easily and inexpensively at home. Toys are designed to develop muscle 
coordination, teach'slf If-dressing ^ and finger and, elbow dexterity, stim- 
ulate visuc^i .percept Ion, ehcourage hand-eye coord inat ion mot ivate speech, 
•and providie dramatic play. " ^ - ^ 

Toys and' other. Things for.ChiMren Parents .' Fargo, Noi^ Dakota/ 
Southeas-^leatah Health and Retardation Center (70p 1st AlfnuQ South, 
.68102). $2.00. . • . . - / 

A manual desc r ib ing^ Ifys and activities to 6,e -used by parents tq^promote 
their child ' s^develcJfyne^t > ' ^ ^ . • ""^ ^ 



lO: Toys tQr>EdVly Developrment or the YoXing Mind Child . Springfield, Illinois^ 
Special Educational Materials Center, Sttite of Illinois, Office of the 
^^Sifp^-rmtendent of Publ icrv^Ins^t rue tiod (62 706) .F»ee . 



Vll. 



Van Etten, 
of Head "Start 



Carlei;ie. ' Handicapped Children ;n Head Slart Series. Directo ry^ 
tt Instructional Material^g.^ Reston, sVi^ginia: Council /or Ex- , 



ce^tiohal Children^ 



St rue t 
er^" 0/9 



^920 Association Dr^ve, ?2091),' 1974. 



24 pp. $1.7^,. 



. Til is' annotated bibliograptt^ of fnst^uc t idna 1 materials coiTtftins infor- 
mation. aboJt instructional objectives, cost .-of' mater ial s , and.^dist r ibutcyr . 
^ '4)(5scr;ib<j^ are-how ^'aterials cAn best, be used to enhance -child's develop- 
,menC. 1^ . ; ' * ^ \ 

_ V # . » • 

+12. Wliiren', Alice. Table toys: ' thq. unde*?developed resourc e . 

' 30(6): ; 613-4^9, September 1^75\ "'^ ' ' ' ^ 

Groups- tabfe toys int,o tour cateigor'ies : co^stf uct ion activities, recon- 
-s^ru^Vion .acti^ities^:' classj^f ication activities, and coordination activities, 
'spcfc.ific materials- in each categbry are described. ,^ 



Young Children^ 



; 



.Zimmerman, 'lyndall I). , aQcl^ploria Calovini. ' ToyL as learning mfborlals for 
' preschool ch'^Idren. Except Iona r>Ch ildren , 37(9): 64^-65i, May 1971. , 

""^^ * . / 

Piscusses pr(?s^hool education and Tnate];ia1s in t^rms of normal children, with 
r^fecehces to lYandicappca c"hiltiren\, The pyrposos and uses of toy& are 
presented . In chart l\>rm,<iuthars illustrate characteristics, n%eds,^«i 
suggested ^tctivaU^^s and materials for children, Hn the .foUo^ijig' age gtoi 



suggested 3tctiyatL,^ ^ . , , 

1^2. years, '2-3 years, 3-4 years, ard 4r5 years. 



iroupus : 



Books 



Althoqgh very young children cannot be expected to read yet, they oeirtainly 
enjoy Jpoking at pictures, having ^sturit^b read 'to them, ^-nd talking about stories 
they »ve heard or pictures they have seen. Some aids to choosing books are li- 
brarians, teachers of young children, and national organizations concerned with 
young children i Also see: 



Aids to Choosing Books for Children . New York, New York: The Children's 
Book Council .(175 Fif th*Avenue, lOOlO) . 4pC. • 



>olcfe for Children. 



New York, New York: 



\9 Bank Street , '10014 ) Free Catalog. 



Bank Street College Bg)okstore 



Newton, Mary Griffith. Books for Deaf Children (Nursery through Grade 9). 
Washington, D. C: Alexander Graham* Bell Association (3417 Volta Place, 
20007). $3.20. 



^ jyReaders , Chicago', Illinois: National Council of' Teachers of English 
■ "(508 South Sixth Street). $1.00. , ^ 



Cl^iidreri s magazines, too, have Lots of pictures and styries. Thp following 
are available in^braille: ^ * ' 



^ ^JacPc and Jill ^ ' ' ' 

" ' , 1100 Waterway Boulevard ' " - ' , 

IhtJiang^cJlis, Iitdiana 462j02 « ' - 

My We^^KIy Reader ^ . \ 

George Brown, Editor ~ • . - 

Middletown, Connecticut 06457 ^ 

Handicapped -children, unlike non-handicapped childr^en, have ^vef y few role 
mbd-els in the books t^hat are ava'il^le to. them.* Yet, they need these models to 
help' them* undSirstarfd 'and clarify fell^ings about their f afnilies,* ^eers , and tiiem7 
selvda. Several' new books ful.fill tjiis need. 

Fassjer, Joan. Howie Helps Himself . Chicago, Ill,inois: Albert "Whitman 
and Company, 1975. -32 pp. ^ ' , ^ , • . -^^ 



. This a children's stcgry, written very simply in^ large print ' 
and illustrated, on every page. The story is about Howie, d 
little boy 'with ceije^rai palsy^who^ uses a. wheelchair to get a- 
round. Pictures and ^text tell about*J .where Howie lives, his family, 
things he does for fun, places he likes to go, and the school he 
at^tendS'. Because his arms and legs are weak, Howie cannot move « 
his wlxeelc'hair by himsei^, but tjiis is his greatest wish.'\ At 
the** end of the story, "Howid 'thieves his ^oal. The author hopes > 

' that th^s book will give handicapped cjiildren the opportunity to 
identify with a picture-book childTW^to is handicapped, gi^^e sib- 

. lings of handicapped chi.ldren "a c?HNi^i^-^o share their feelings, 
and ^^neourage. growth of positive attitude^on the part of non- 

^ handicapped cliild^ton. 
/ * * « ^ 80 
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Grealish, Mary Jane Von Braunsberg*, and Charles A. Grealish. The Sneely- 
Mouthed Snerds and the Wonderoctopus . Syracuse} New York: HQman Policy 
Press (P. 0. Boxa27, University Station, 13210), 1975/ 32 pp.. 
* * ' * 

This story shoiTs the foolishness of prejudice and makes a strong 
case for normaliZcition, deins t i tu t ionaJ,iza t ion and ma ins treeing . 
I.t can be used by children, parents, teachers and others who work 
with children. ♦ Sneelyr Mouthed Snerds felt scared when they saw a 
Snerd who' was different, and, much Xhe way people do, they acted 
, mean when they were scared. Little did they know that picking 'on 
othei:~Snerds made the Wonderoctopus, a f rightening^mon^ter, grow 
bigger. UTien Willie the Two-lPoled Snerd (who' needed two poles 
to help' him walk) moved to town, the other Snerds teased him and 
said'*lfb had to live in the builj^ings for More-Different Snerds. 
But y*illie used his poles to wacd off the ' Wonderoctopus , and 'the t* 
Snerds ma^e Willie king. His nevlTa^^s allowed Snerds to be dif-' 
ferent, forba^ie picking on other Snercfe, and closed the Buildings 
- • for More-Dif ferent: Snerds forev^er, sending their inhabifttns back 
^ « t o t ho i r home s . 

Grea-lishy Mary Jane Von Braunsber^, and Charles A. Grealish. Amy Maura . 

Syracuse, New York: Human Policy Press (P. 0. Box 127, University. 

Station, 13210), 1975. 32 pp. ^ 

\ , ' # " , 

* Apy Maura is a ten year old girl with cerebral ^-alsy, • She lives 
at home with her mother, father, two brothers, and sister. This 
book, v^ritten and 'illJfetrated for other children to read^, tells ^ . 
how Amy. Maura s-aved her baby brother and sister who were trapped ia 
- — a house fire . --T-he -booV shows Amy -as. jnofe .Lik£ jaLhex i:hilciJjeu Cim - 
. unlike them, she has ne>er had a tri^fiT^and wants very much to 

be accepted by her peers. Initially Amy Maura teils the»reader 
that children laugh at her riame , and she decides to change it to ^ ^ 
Suzy. When' she is in the hospit'a^l recovering from injuries sustain^dj^ 

^ in the house fire, liowever, she confides her real feelings to her 

^ father— it is^not her name^but: her condition that children laugh - ^ 
at, ^nd sh(Jt hates her cerebral palsy ncjJ^'her -name . Amy Maura 
vias written about the authors' own re^l-Tife Amy Maura and is not 
only a story'about one chil'd, b^t a plea M&or -^nd erst^nd ing on^be- 
half erf all handicapped children. ^ ' \ 

y \* V ♦ ^ 

\RoTinei, Ei^^nor t. , and Joan ^Porter, Tim and His Hearing Aid . Washington, 
D.^C: Alexander Graham Bell Association (3417 Volta Place, W., 20007). 
$-l.'50. , \ : ' . • • 



Picfure booV f or chi ldr<^n .who wear hearing aids. ^ ^ \ . >• . 

•Wolf, Bernard'. Don't Feel Serry 'fo^r Paul , second printing. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: J. B. L'ippin^fo W Co . , 1974 .. pp . • • . ' 

0 Paul -Jockimo is a seven-year-bid boy b^)rn wilihout complete hand6 

and feet. .He. Vear"^' ff^o^' l^g prosthes(>s ancl a prosthetic on his • 
ri^it arm, which permit him to walk, rjin, write, eat, ajid do all 
the other things tUdt seven-year-olds do. This book shows Paul- 
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living a* normal life Vich his parents and t^o sisters. The many 
photography and t%xt describe Paiil pitting on his prostheses, 
activelj^partieinating in horse-back riding, ' hel{5ing' with cooking 
and food preparation, playing with 'his sis^teVs, riding his bike, 
going' to sthool with non-handicapped*childretip, » having a birthday 
party; 'feckucing occupational therapy, and just being a seven- 
year-old. Th^beok i^ described as juvenile literature and wx)uld 
probably. b6 s^table for fourth grade readers through adults; be- 
- cause pf the pictures,- however, yo.unger children could also 

enjoy this -boolcr the tit<le indicates, Paul and his family do 
not wlnt US' to feel^sorry for him — they want us to see^ him as ,a 
persVn. ' ' 



• • Manufacturers and Distributors of 

^ Toys, Books, and Other Materials fqr Early Childh(5od * 



Childcraft Education Corporation ^ climbers, blocks , xarts , to.ois, toyS, 

20 i^ilmec Road * ' musical instruments, recor,d§, 



Edison, ^New Jersey 08817 



cational aids 



Communicy" Plaything 
Rifton,. New York. 12471 



storage units, blocks, climber^," play- 
ground equipment, toys, books, recfords 



* Construe tive Playth'inrgs 
.1040 'East 85th Street 

Kansas City, Miaiiouri 

'(816) 444-4711 

Creative Playthings 
Division* of CBS, Inc. 
Princeton'-, New Jersey 



64131 



08540 



Developmental Learrling Materials 
7440 Natchez Avenue ' ^ ^ 
Niles, Illingis' 60648 ^ " ' 

Early Action P"roduct3 

GSC Athletic Ecjulpmeijt 

600 N. Pacific • Avenue * . 

Sa^ P^dro/ Ca*liforpia 907 33" 

(213^^31-0131 , / , 



playground equipment', craf^ supplies, 
books , educat ional a id s , puppe t s , peg- 
boards, dolls, storage units ^ 



toys,* climbers, bi^^s 




educational aids, .^.la^ cajrds, pefe- 
'boards, puppet^ ' * ' 

st)ft farms, mats, shapes, balls, c} 
trampolines , # 



Educational a^nd Indwr Athletic 

Play Equipjuent 
Holbrook-Pa'ttjgrson ' Inc. 
170 South Monroe Sj:reet^ 
Coldwater, Michigan 49Q36 
(517)278-2^11" ^ 



clfbfiefs, carts, t>lay furnitur^, .toys, 
blocks, storage Qnits ^' 



Golden Press • ' , 

Education DivisioYi ' ' 
Western- Publishing Company, Inc.. 
150 Parish Df^ve |^ 
Wayne, New Jersey 07470 , ^ 

Lyons \ . ^ ^ I 

530 Rlverview Avenjue 
glkharf, Indiana 46514 
(219)\294-6602 

Skill Development Equipment 

Company 
1340 North Jefferson 
Anaheim, California J^807 
'(714) 524^8752 ' ' 

'Theraptay Products 
J. L. Hammect -Co. 
Hammett Place. 

Braintree, Massachusetts 02184 




curriculum related boo^ prescTiooi 
through secondary \ ' / 



records, books, musical VjJ^ruments. 



soft ^ats, forms, shapes, mats, 
furniture * - - 



clinkers, tr^polines, . bbstacle 
courses, mat.s, tricycles and carts 
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FILMS ^ 



Basic Movement; Moveman't Awareness Maniprjflativ'e ^kiris; Functional F^itness 
«C?uper 8rain, silent, color, loop fdlm car-tr Idges) . ' ' ^ 

.£aling Productions, 2225 Massdchu^etts AvenQe, Cambridge, Mass^chase^ts, 021^0^ 

•* . A series of 24 loop films, ^ach nhree to foar minutes long', ^depicts 

kindergarten to second-grade children in action, to show childre^ and 
teachers a wid'e variety of activities and equipmejit with an entire class 
^ par t l-c ipat ing at one tirse/ IProblera^solving approaches are used through- 
out. ^Basic Manipulative Accyivit,ies inclu4es yarns, balls, hoops ropes , 
and wan3s , rolling and fielding,' root^dribblmg and kicking, 'Douncing, 
hand-4r ibbling and c a cubing, valj,eying, hitting, ^nd throwing ancj catcft^j|5^ 
ipg; FuQctional ^Titness mclu^des balanc;e^ arms and abdomjlnal strengt^h", 
leg strength, f ierxikilitv, agility, anc? coord itiat ion.* 

A.Chj.id Creates (16min, sounds colof, 7 rorpiutes)*. ' ; • 

Soundings^ 21 SO Concord Boulevard, Concord^ California,- ^4520. Sale 885; 
RentaT $8.00 fpf three days. ^ ' , . 

,A philosophy of a^t educatipn for young children is prese^i?fed. Two 
kiMergar tent children touch and feel many different animals. aX a ohil-- 
drenXs^ and then create their impressions tfia next ciay at school 
with paints, f^lt-tip pens ^nd crayons. Their work exhibits a freshness 
and Spontaneity not often found in the art of thosle 'who hav# received ^ ' 
cofthing in how to draw real-life- objects. A c hil'd ' (Creates 'na't ur^lly 
with a richness of coloj-aryi a freedcfm of form. The role o( the* adult 

fostering this creativity consists of providing enrich.i?ng experiences 
and a 'free environfnen t , of listening, ^nd answering e^ch child's ques- 
tions*, of aKftowing such a child^co make mistakes and recognizing eaph 
a^ a person m'* his/her own r-ight. Af child* responds in proportion to 
V the, depth and warmth of stinulation received. _ Fixjding beauty in, art, 
a child develops other .potent-ialities and seeks t6^expand awareness of 
the woTrJd*. " ' ^ ^ JL. * 

Children Danc^e (ISmnr, sound, blacte/whi*te,4 14 min^utes). 

JLJniversity of C^l^fornia, Ext.e^nsion Med ia' Center Berkeley, Cal if or nia , 94 720. 



Par t'ici pants f^om Icinder^'^ar ten to th/td grade classrooms 'are shown 
in an ''pnrehca^se^d danc^ ie^sion^, as^p'art of the regular cvirrt.culum' ir 
^a pilc)t program m Wash'ingtabn ; D. Ci ChildiJ|n e-xp-lore space, timC',* 
-and force * through dancC; '.impravxsat*ions . ^ Th^ film.i^ designed for 
"dancers and teacfVers who wan t^ to introduce datice ifi the classroom. 



Concept Development, in Outdoor Play C^^nim, ^color, so-^ , 20. minutes) ^ 
Campus Film Distributors Corporation, 2 Overl^ill Road J Scarsdaie, New York, 



10p83,. 



•, r. - ' " • ^ 

The *outdoot envirinment ^an^ enhance tn^y t»ypes ot^^pjay , "and a plann^ed 
outdoor* play program, which is the subject^pf thji3 fiirn has mycb to add 
to -the total kichOol'experxunce . Suc^ti at tivdt ies^ as .w^it^r pliiy; Sand play 



. woodworking, music and rhythm and natuife study* ar^ bett,er carried on in 
Che^' out-of-doors Tor a vatiety of reasons: ^ .children have'more space ^ and 
.freedom to play, less clean-up is .required afterwards, and nowise dur*ing ^, 
« play is less notideable outdoor^.^ Concepts lei^rned through engaging 'in 
«play activities are demopst rated in tha-fiifa. For example, hannnering- , 
nails enhances hand-eye coordination; natare study * teaches r>espe,ct foi»' 
living things through direct experience; play with l^r^e 'equipment (carts'" 
barrels,, tires, logs) encpurages dramatization and imagination, and 
, sand play foster^ use and .practical knowledge of vol^ume, we^ht , and 

shape: This film offers the viewer a weatth of ac tivity , ideas '*to enhance 
concept developm€*nt of young children. Al thoughji^/ handicapped children 
' appear -in the film, all the activities shown would be entirely af>propri4t^ 
for tjjese chiTdren as well. ' ^ 

'Creative Body Movements (ISnsn, ^un<?, color, 11 minute's). * ' • 

Martin Moyer Productions., 000 Federal Avenue E. , Seattle, Washington*; ^102. 

Primary grade children 'express themselves and develop p6rceptual-mptor 
T attributes through movement and a problem solving approach. 

Feeling Good Comes First: ^Integrating Har^dicapped and Non-Hand icap|i)ed Chlldr^ 
(16mm, color, 10 minutes). * ' ' • ^ • • > ^ < . ^ 

Outreach, c/o Salvia S'chool, 1925 /. Budlong. Avenue Au>s Angeles, CaYlFornia, 
90007.' Rental' $15.00 for three days. , ' . 

» . * * ^ . " * \ ^ . 

Explores theThaal Educabional Approach to Learning Q^kl)., designed^ to^ 
h6lp chiidren develop skills, build independenc.e , and' learn to live to- 
gether, fthis was filmed at the Salvin School^ (Los Angeles).* .'V 

Firs-t Things- First: Occupational Tnerapy aifid' the 'Developing Child (16pim^ sdgnd , 
color,' 15 minutes). ^ ' t ' |* ^ . , 

American Occupational Therapy Association, 6000 Executive Alvd . , , Rockville, 
Maryland, ^20852. Purchase $99. 5Q; Rental $15.00.! \^ «\ 

Thife filni presents ways occupational therapists help development^ljLy * 

** disabled' children learn motor, sensory,' perceptual, social and psycho-^ 

logical skills the^ need to grow to their fullest j)otehtlal. OccTupational 

therapists are '^ovg? hel^ng, developmentally, impaired infanj^^s and chil- 

dxeA gain^asic l^rning skills. Exploratory play techniques are 

demonsK rated to mothers of infanls diagnosed as needing help*^ Inf^'nt 

stiroivlatioa programs- of this ty^^e are held by county health departments ' 

so parents carf develop skills to .h^lp theij;^ thildreVi at home.. Other 

• therapists in ^he film work .with developmentally 'disabled children in 

public schooL-and clinip-based self-care pi-pgra^s,* and in the hom'e.^ 

fi^jphasis is on the importance o'f early' detect ipn and int^ervention, 

health maintpamce, rehabilitahiom, .and- remediation th^, comprehensive 

health care of children. * - ' ^ ^ - 

0 



Hi Look Us -Over {16mm, sound, co4.or, 22 minutes). ^ 
Cariadian^'Assooiatibn for the ^Mentally Retai^ded York University*,' 4700 Keele^ 
Street J Dowrtvie'S?, Ontario, Canada. , r ' 1 
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Basic thrust- of this film is on , the impdiitaiit ' rc^ 'of recreation, move- ^ 
ment, play, anM physical activity in lotal cJtevSldpment of mentally i;e- 
*■ tarded children. Presentation is developed around Canadian Centennial 
Athletic and Special Olympic programs. Specifically shown are floor 
hockey, swimming, outdoor games, special clinics, and cooperative ac- 
tivities. A general orientation and introduction to mental retardation 
is also l^resented. ^ ^ . > 

In — Out, — Up — Down — Over — Under — Upside Down (16mia, sound, qolor, 9 minutes) a 
ACI Films, 35 West A5th Street, New York, New York, 10036. 

Each of the^e words is introduced ^i^d-r^info^ed by sound, actioa^ 
and the super-imposed >/ord to an 6^iginal and patchy musical score. 
Although this is one of eleven tiyles in the Starting to ^ead series 
designed to introduce words and cpnc^^s to be'ginning readers, there 
are many subtle and underlying implications for coord4.natin^ physical 
education and classroom activities in this area. Many of tfte activities 
presented to develop. these particular concepts are play and activity 
oriented — swimming, camping, outdoor education^ ball, activities, stunts,^ 
and tumbling. In addition to being directly aprpiicable- to. and ^usable ^ . 
• in classrooms, 'm^ny ideas of relating activities to ^teaching and/or 
reinforcing other concepts are provided which are effective with all' 
children including impaired, disabled, and handicapped. 

Innovations on Elementary School PJiysical Education (16mm, sounds colqr,,30 

minutes). jT^ ' ~ ^ . 

Crown Films, West 503 Indiana Avenue," Box 890, Spokane, WashiMton', 99210'. 

. — ^ ' ' I • 

_ _JProduced a^'p.art o^ an ESfeA Title lll^^^o^e^t granted Washington State 
7^ 7 University to conduct^ an expariinental program in tfie ele^meTTEary/s'^hool's 
o^f Pullman,* WasI?.ingtQn, tihis film depicts a wide variety of activities 
and eqti-ipii^nt for K-6 programs fYom ideas gleaned from Vic Dauer's world 
travels. ' Mat^y of* the activities, methods, proceducesv devices, and 
, approaches have been used successfully with children having various 
handicapping conditions (especially, the mentally retarded). . ♦ . , 

!Joy of Learning (16imn, scujnd ,^ coloi^,^ 28 'minutes). . . 

Columbia Forum Productions, Limited", ]^06Zi Fable Row, Columbia ,. Maryjand , 
.2J.044. Purchase •*$325; rental $25 per d^y. • ' .. ' , 

. This film concentrates on young children-. Natural law%gpf child 4e- 
"velopment, a^ ^lUentifiedN^ Manj-a Montessori, are explained; illustrat-ed , 
'and Applied. Sorting and m&^ing colors and objects^are presented as 
part of total p're-language and language developmental seqt!ien6e. Later ^ 
/activities in this sequence discussed include guided discoveries tti 
"* writing ahd extension into pajrts, of speech a\id grammar'. Emphasis Mpon • / 
. . physical experiences with- l^pgu^ge dev^opment may provide new* ideas for^ 
'teachers of m^tafly retarded .arfd learning disabled_ children,^' Through- 
• out the film focus is oa certain choices" withi^ a carefully ^planned 

series of experiences — structur^ed guidance using the 'framework of natural 
' * laws. , ^ . ' ' * > 




Learning to Learn (16min, sound, color, 14 ntinutesj, / 

AIMS Instructional Medina Services, P. 0. Box 1010, Hollywood, California , .90028. 

Purchase $35; rental $15 for one to three' days. * ^ ^ ^' 



This documentary reveals how imaginative methods and materials' instill the 
desire to learn in very young children. Materials developed by. Maria 
Montessori and methods based on Jean Fidget's philospphy are . integrated 
in a unique presentation. Creative and s.timulating environments move 
childr^^ to explore and to -new discoveries. Although sensory-motor de- 
velopment is emphasized, primary , goal is care of and respect for the self 
and the surrounding world. ' , • 

Movement" Experience for Primary Children (16ii2n, ^ sound , color, 17 minutes). 
Department* of Instructional Media Distribution, Atgeld ^114^ Northern Illinois 
'University, DeKalb, Illinois, 6011*5: r 

Tlje jieed For children %) move and to learn to pove well* is emphasized 
» through a problem-soLving approach tc teaching. 

Movemept Exploration A 16mm, sound, color, 22 minutes). 

Documentary Films, 32^7 Trout^ Gulch Road, Aptos, California, 95033. 

^ ' The film s'hows Che concept of moveinent exploration in acti^ as it deals 
with various motor skills. Designed for K-6 teachers,' it demonstrates 
a wide range of activities involving ifrinary and/ intermed lat e children, 
incfuding locoBiotor activities^ ball handling, hul^ hoops, jump rope, 
apj>aratus, and spatial awareness. Each child is separately engaged in 
analyzing the problem add seeking a solution within the limitations of 
*his^ own physical and ment^ abilities. 

Senior im6to,i- Training ,(I6mm> sound, color, 24 Ifninutec). 
Valdher^ Films, 3060 Valleywood Drive, Ketteri-ng, Ohig. i 



Shows and describes philosophy. and training methods used to help pre- - 
'school children develdp sen/ory skills and physical coordination. The 
Dayton, Onio, public school program is used for demonstration. 



Seven for Susie (I'Gmm, sound, color, 13 minutes). / . »* 

National Easter SeaT Society for 'Crippled* Children and Adults, 2023 W^st Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago, Iljinois, 60612. ^ r 

Purposes, activities, and functions of S'even different members of a 
rehabilitat ion^team for^an orihopedically impaired child are_ presented .t 
Specialists who explaiij^their specific role on the helping team in- ^ 
cMid ed : (l) physical therapists, (2) special education teachers, (3) 
^■kbjpeu^ic recreation personnel, (4) social workers, (>) occupational ^ 
' ^ tnerapists, (6) speech pathologists, and (7) psychologis'ts. As head of 
the team, physic ians .are shown consulting witVi e^ich member of the team. 
' addition" to emphasizing and Clarifyiing the cooperative and inter- 
d^isc iplinary nature of the taftm,,thi& fliilm ha§ implications for counsel- 
ing studejrits about these fields and for^\ recruitment purposes. 
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Special Children Special Needs U6mm, color, sound). 

Campus Film Distributors Co;:p., 2 OverhiJLl Road, Scarsdale, New- York, 10583. 
Purchase %/i25\ Rental $25. - * ' - 

This film is about the. New YoVk University Medical Center, Institute 
for Rehabilitation Medicine's comprehensive approach to educating 
youn^ muitihand icapped chil.dren. Three adapted ]*earning environments 
are presentee}: an infant setting; a preschool learning laboratory,' 
and €n outdoor 'therapeut ic playground. The aim Of each setting is to 
provide each child an education based on his/her individual strengths ^ 
and handicaps. Every chJlld^s daily program is prescribed to afford 
the opportunity for effectiveness and competence in. his/her world. ^ 

Thursday's Children (16mm, ^ound, cc^lor, 29 minutes). .* 

Swank Motion Pidtures', Inc., 201 South Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, 
63166. . ' " {' 

Thi? film deals with the importance and infli^nce of the first rour 
^ years in a child ' s^total growth and development. Although normal 
growth patterns atpr. presented*, emj^hasis is on deficiencies in which 
youngsters with normal intelligence exhibit abnormal growth patterns. 
Causes and effecjts. of developmental lags, and deviant behavit)rs are 
discussed in cerm^ of predicting high risk youngsters with motor prob- 
lems, gross ana^fine motor dif f icultiefS , communication problems, memory 
deficiencies, s\\prt attention span, ist rac t ibility , hyperactivity, ^ 
poor hand-eye coordination, or-ganizat^onal disability, and e^iotional 
, overlays. Assessment and 'diagnostic procedures at Miriam Diagnostic 
^ Pre/School (Webster Groves, Missouri) are presented in terms of major 
program objective — mainstreaning . ' Standardized test results are used 
as indicators and for supportive evi-dence while observation, learning 
profiles, and flejcibility are stressed as major a^s^s^ent ' procedures . * 
, _ Pe^E teaching is used, where a child strong in a given area or skill 
works with a child weak in th^t same area or skill. Limited free play 
provides oppo.rt^nit les for choices within boundaries. Much emphasis is 
placed on the role of the teacher as the key to co/itrol^ng group inter- ' , 
'actions, promoting sel f-conf idei^ce ,and relieving fe^^rs among children. j 
Throu^out^ the *tilm importance of adaptability, flexibility, cooperaffion 
with other agencies, and in^dividualiza^on is pressed. This film is 
appropriate* for any group — lay, student , ,or^j^fessiona/^ — to obtain \ 
' practical information and 'dnsights into pr^B Bfe children f-^ce in 
growing and dtvelopir\g and c^ays to prevent an;^fremediate these conditions, 

A^ Time to Move (16mm, sound, black/white, 30 yiinutes)/V • ^ ^ ^ 

Early Childhood Productions^ Box 352 ,. Charsworth, Cali f ornia , » 9131 1 . . ' 

This film focuses on -the meaning of movement for three and four year 
old children. .Movement is the first and deepest^ language of a child 
for its own 'sake and for what it achieyesf * Every ^kill sliown con^is^s 
of a group of coordinat;ed simple skills^.. This Vas filmed ajt the • 
. ' University of California at Los- Angeles Labora/ory' School 
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Vistfal Perception training i/i the Regular Classroom '(16inin, sound, black/white,, 
23 minutes). 

AIMS Instructional Media Services, Box 1010, Hollywood,, California^ 90028, ' ,^ ' 

Shows how a program for training in v'isgal perception can be integrated 
' with the regular^public school curriculum ax the kinderprten and early 

elementary grade levels; techniques and principles also app'ly Co Head . ♦ 
' Start Programs aud thos^ of reisidential facilities and* day care centers. 
The illV shows step-by-step training including use of three-dimensional 
materials and train^ing in body awareness and directionality as well ^ 
as two-dimensional pen(>il and paper exercises.^ Training is integratgd^, 
with both receptive and expressive lang^uage skills with particular 
emphasis upon vocabulary denoting si<e, shape, position in space, and 
relationships in space. Areas discussed are:^ eye-motor coordination, 
, figure-ground perception, constancy of visual* perception , position in 
''Space, and spatial relationships. . 

Wild^, Thomas, compiler. Handicapped Children in Head Start Series. Directory 
of Head Start Audiovisual Professional Training Materials . Reston, Virginia: 
Council for Exceptional Children (1920 Association Drive, 2f091), 1974. 120 pp 
$?.50. . ^ ' - , • 

« Annotated listing pf^aad idvisual materials relafed to the education 
and care of young-'-h^d icapped children.' Full availaj)ility information 
in provided for each film. 
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Special Ar(i^^ , ^ 

A tJome Giiide of Arts and Activities 'for 
Preschool Hearing-Impaired Chil Jfen. 
arid Others ^ - . 



ED SHfA 



TN addition to profcssiurul therapy' that the pre- 
^ school hearing- impaired child ETiUst- r<xei\e» as 5>oui?>and 
as regularly possiWe, it tb extremely importa'nt that 
parents ^akc-<^n active and continuing role m hi> therapy 
at home. - . ' , 



Mr, Shea is a Stu York Sute certtf.^d industrial arts and 
art teacher. *ble did undt^r graduate^ u ork at State Teachers 
College, Fitchhu'fg. Ma^i, and ^r^uiuute studies at State 
Tcachert College /North Adttms, Man. Ue^ has taught Jn 
the related arts depart rm^nt of the S^arsdale (N.Y.) Public 
Schools for 18 yejrs 

During I97i-i97^ tht ScarjJale Board of fducatl^n 
granted Mr Shea a year's lc^*le of absence to itttdy meth- 
Oif4 and materials hePig used *o educate he^lrmg-impaired 
children It is his goM to ht-lp up^r.idt the St^rtices being 
offered to hcurmg tm-puired cJfildrcn in Westchest^er Cuun- 
ty^ NJY„ and to faciUtatt improucd (.urumunicatton m ihis 
area. Mr. Shta also u\i iis and optratef a youth skt camp tn 
Vermont. Last Fi-brujr^, he muted Wtstchcx/er famtltes 
who have hearing-impaired children to ptn the ski camp 
, session along uith )llfi ref:ular^'fkt carnpers; this is a means 
to»help ^gcnt-ruJe commnnicaHQn bcttvttn famdies and to 
share winter activities • ' ' * 



* This study has been undertaken due tu my feeling that 
there »is need tu explore an approach to ^pc^t^h ihctapy 
(h<ir «bet-ter meets m) preschi>ol hearing-impaired child's 
specific needs,, interests, ^rnd ahiluy 

Chrts was born with a acvere hearing loss in his right 
^ar and a profound Ius> in his left ear due tu nerve 
damage. He has bten \^caring a bchind-thc-ear aid in his 
right ear since shortly .ifrenhc a^l «f two. At the time 
this article was written, he w.is three ari<i.-a half Aficr 
he received ihe aid fur his riglit^tar. it was a few months 
before Chris realized it^ va^lue an^d accepted wearing it on 
a rejE^iilar b^sis He puw remuvcs cbt aid and throw's it 
only when it is not fuQctioning properly. 

CJins. has continued to pejCLt wearing f-ith^r a body ^id 
Of a behind-the-ear aidvin his left car This rejection may 
be caused l^y Kis feclmg that, by Lurnparison, this aid is 
not working due to the proftimd los> in this car, ampll- 



ficatiun'ac sume frequencies is uncomfortable, or the ear _ 
mold uncomfuitable. "We will try ^gain to see if Chfis 
will accept an aid in hi* left ear when he 'is better able to 
comm«nicate with us , ^ ^ 

^ It !sAvise for the^parent^ of preschool hearing-impaired 
chiidfop to seek as much information as possible* from 
private,^om;riunity, state, and national sources to insure 
that all possible help is ,given to their children in thei^ 
furmarne years Making an.appointrpent to meet various 
spc-cialists within yo^r school system might also be help- 
ful '"^ ' 

AS well as industrAl arts teachers can contribute a 
great deal In addition tcT providing ideas, they might also 
be 'able to lend, contribute, or tell you where you can ob- 
tain \anofi5 tools and mat^-r4^s that wrll help meet your 
particular neetjs ^ " • ^ ^ 

Xhe John Tracy' Clinic ('806 ^. Adams Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Ql'f. 90007) provides ^ free correspond^ce 
cuurjc fur preschool deaf and hard-of-bcaring childre^n and 
rhcir parents. This program has been an extremely valu- 
able ^guide and reinforces the individual professiooal 
therapy Chris receives. * < 

'Tphis 5tu4y cuntains many activities that can be selcaed 
by parents to encourage the mental, physical, and 
creative growth of their hearing- impaired children.^ 

Everyone can experience frustration at times. However, 
'it IS ifnportant to note 'that, through interest, patience, 
tender luving care, and Repetition, many initially frustr<itT 
mg responses may b^ume very rc-warding results, later. 
Reinfurcement through 'repetition can be made piore in- 
teres»mg when the appruach and matcfiah used tq accom- 
plish a 'particular goal are varied! Throughout all my 
Activities With Chns, I maintain one goal but try»to utilize . 
several very flexible approaches to meet this goaL 

Organization can.be a tremendous assot and will always 
alluw the opportunity to take advantage of spontaneous 
interest, which is so often genera tc-d by chifd'rcn Planning 
an area for storing and using tools and rr^terials is very 
important. 4, have selected outdoor and indoor area 
neiir vatcr for wurking and cleanup Space. is provided for 
scoring and using toob and materials in an uncramped 
manner Chris knows where everything is kept and is very 
helpful selecting and putting items aWay. 
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,Our<ictivities at times arc donc^ijidividually with C&ris, 
We also include 6ur other twq. children/Pam, 22 months, 
Snd Elizabeth, 8 years old. We have fownd Pam to be * 
distracring influence in some of"T>ur acuities because she 
wants everything aronce, is* messy, an^pems too young • 
to handle many of the aaivit ies Oiris enjoys Elizabeth 
has-been a positive influence for Oiris. She ^shows much 
interest in what we are doing and is prjud'to share ex-, 
periences she has had in her school art classed 

Although it is heaic at time^, there is real value for all 
family members to panicipate in aaiviries together. We 
try to give Chris extra individual attention in addition to 
the individual attention ^e give each of our children. 

t 

r\nT children enjoy having iheir work displayed. There- 
fore^ we thumbtack or tape finished work on a large 
piece of cardboard or Homosate (or Upson board; at- 
tached' to the work area and bedroom walls. Another 
method of displaying items inexpensively is to erect hori- 
zontal wire on the walls a^^d use clothespins or paper clips 
to hold these items. 

Open shelving is very valuable for displaying and stor- 
ing materials you will collect as well as three-dimensional 
constructions that are made. Sture display racks are adjust- 
able and make excellent shelving. They can be obtained at 
no cost when stores are rca^ xq discard them. Inquire! 

A chalkboard can be purchased or constructed from a 
piece of cardboard, or ma^omte covered with chalkboard 
or flat paint. 

Pegboard and assorted wire holders can be used io store 
and display the various tools selected to work with. It is 
easier to>ieach children the names. of the tools and where 
they hang if an outline of each tool is nude on the peg- 
board surface. Usir^g a mahod to outline the tools that is 
not pcrntanent will allow you to rearrange tools in th^ 
future or use the pegboard for another purpose. 

An outline can be drawn around each tool as it hangs 
with a felt tip pen with water- soluable inkj pr^lf-adhe- 
sivc shelving paper can be cut With scissors and attached 
to the pegboard. 

Chalkboards, bulictm boards,* pegboards, and shelves 
can be improvised from a variety of inexpensive materials 
or pu^^sed through a business, school, or hardware sup- 
plier. 

It-is wise and rewarding to date all work and make 
note of objectives, successes, and failures as you and your 
child experience various activities, ^er displaying items 
a while, store them for continued reference, "why-h will 
help evaluate progress. I am storing much of the. rwo- 
dimensional workiin loose ring notebooks in their order 
*C|/ progression. ^Larger two-dimensiOft^'~*^^k.^can^ be 
stored in a varierj oQmprovised covers," such as. rug and 
wallpaper sample corns, or covers purchased at an art 
supply store. -Three-dimensional j:onstruction^ that are dif- 



ficult to stqre am' be recorded by dated photographs. 

Tncl^ed >n this study are descriptions of activities wc 
have undertaken durmg the glimmer of 197 3^ A prudent 
parent will select aaivities that capitalize on each child's 
stage of development, interest, and capability. ^ 
We added a great deal of dimension to ouT^ctivities 
apd^minimized expense and waste by ftiaking ^ iropor- 
tant part of our program collecting and using found ^ 
natural materials ind manufactured^taps. Many benefit* 
can' be gained from treasure hun'is. - ' * 

We offered Chris reinforcement by uking advantage 
of. his m6ods and Tntefest by re introducing marj._y'a^ivities 
when he wanted to dq them Since his moods and Interests - 
varied, the work he produced and the progress we antici- 
pated also Varied. The outcome of Chris's h^terest^in soUie 
cases was very ^positive, even though the rcsi^jts were not 
what wc had planned to acjiieve, ' . ^ • 

I luve been guided into the selection of the folfowing 
activities because Chris loves to Jje active. I feel each child 
deseryes every possible opportunity to be helped tbroujgh 
his natural assets and a wide variety 6f constructive,' ex« 
cmngj tind relevant experiences. . - 

Valuable resource information has been compiled at the * 
end of our art activities sect^^n Some^rcliminary reading f 
will provide a ineaningful guide, for better" understanding 
the philosophy and mechanics' nscessar/ to achieve^'prog- 
ress through tlie medium of art and other creative activ- 
ities. - 

Before beginning any activities it is wise to develop the 
habit of placing plastic, larg^ cardboard, or newspaper ba 
the table *and floor. Make it a ritual for the children to 
dress in olj clothes or put on an apron, smock, or old shirt 
that won't restrict or frustrate their freedom of movement. 
Always ha^ soap, a pan of water, washclotTi, and bath 
towel nearby for emergency cleanups. Be prepared (or 
flnej^sy accidents that are unavoid.able with youn^ and ac- 
tive children.' ' ' . 

My Wife and i a%especially grateful for the guidance 
provided through the John Tracy correspondence course. 
We strongly recommend that all parents of prqschool deaf , 
or hard^fhearing children inquire about its availability 
without del^y * ^ ' 

I have undertaken and recorded the following aaivities, 
done with my thrc-c and a half-ycar-old hearing impaired 
. son| in order to share experiences that complement nc^Js^ 
s/ry prufcssional guidance. I a/n also making an apt^mpt 
to broaden the spectrum of^ therapeutic approaches and 
possibilities that are *cdrrently available for^preschool hear- 
ing impaired children through p'rpfessionals and parents 
alike. 

~i have-^tJoUnd it necessary^. to*elabor^te on the activ-^ 
itfesvDroy ded inThe^dhn-Iracy correspondence course I 
can ohly jmphasizc that its gulda(ice is fectremeJy cl^af, 
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flexible, and relevant in the area of daily living and learn- 
ing situations* 

It IS unportant to note that we take e(^ery ^wssible op- 
portunity to talk directly* to and fcln.it an oral response 
frona our hearing- impaired child, , i 

I feel' that an opportiguy to.partii.ipate. i| activities 
suth as those I hav^ outlined will provide preschool hear- 
mg-impitired children and others an fcx^a incentive to 
listen and communicate orally ^ * 

^* '^J'e-have tried many *acti\itie!> Chrti has shown arspc- 
ciai interest in the follow mg activitic-s and we-encQurage 
hun and participate w'4th hjm whenever possible -> , 
" Placing with his rfeavy-duty Tonka Truck, Shovel^ and 
Loader 

Playun^ in a ^ndbox or with w(?c or moisf >and at a' 
beach 

Helping care for ^tx^Ma^vn, picking* up sticks, stones, 
^and leaves, ^ '^-Av ' 

JRowing a boaj ' 

Inking for frogs around the edqe uf pijiid-and svramps. 
Sightseeing trips to various hoi i Jay store displays, 
Rising {us tricycle aqd puHing 't^r^s in hi^ attached . 

wagon. ' - ^ 

Sledding an3 a few attempts at ^kang on a mild fnclinc 
Shoveling ^ow and dirt. 

Throwing, kicbnt;, and batt;ng a large rubber ball 
Ridfng on and playing with a humtrrnidc trailer truck 
Playing \^uh uur homcnnaJc kn^Kk f^cxkey board • ' 
Paying with a chilJrcns se: of gulf clubs and balls 
Washmg di:>ht-s anJ'puaing thtm in a drainer on tbe^ 

Sir.k counter . ^ 

.Helping sweep*, clean, a^iJ urganizc things in the house 

and garage 

Stirring p<idding> and makuii; in:>tant breakfast . 
Ajt^atchmg Sesame Street ^ r ^ ' 

Playing "with humemade/buiUing bli<ks and scrap 

blocks of wood. ^ 
Taking apa:;_and '^J5m^lp^^aA>gethe^ homeffiaJe and 

rti^nufacaired puzzles^ 
Cutting, painting, and playing widi assorted cardboard 
^ boxes 

Playing Doctor, 

Playing with a vartcty of Fisher-Pr^ice toys # 
Manipulating items with Play?<hool tools on j|Play. 

school bench ^ . 

Pounding p^cgs on a Playschool pOundmg beoch^ 
Playing with build i^^ I oj^ • * 

Plffying with mulricolorcd giant Tinker Toy parts ^ 

Finger Paints ' * . 4 ' 

Wc purchased glossyvwhite shelving paper at a chain 
store, as, well as Special finger -painting piper and finger 
paints at a'n art supply store. F^mger painting kits can . 
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»nt^rimc^ be found in an art or'chain store complete with 
irections. 

We dip cur pieces of paper into a pan of clean water or 
wet them by holding* ^henr under V slow-running 'cold , 
water faucet "We shake the excess ^ter from the paper 
and smooth our sheets out onto a >iewspaper-covered 
^ cable ' • 

We Stan this activity by giving the children one color 
at i* time and then addine more colors We let the chil- 
dren make designs an) way they ^ish However, w^ en* 
co?Si^e them to try various techniques using finger sf fists, 
and hands ma'ny different ways. 

All (A our children enjoy finger^painhng The easjp of ^ 
overlapping and blendmg colors^ together makes this, ac- 
tivity une tbat creates* much exciicmen; among them. 

Our first fii^er-painting episode ended wrth-'Pam lead--^^ 
ing Chns into painting their faces, a'rms, and hair with * 
delight ^, they bughed the sight of each other.^ A 
thorough bathing, complete with shampoo, was necessary 
after ^^ur first se«ion, Because of the results of our first . 
sesoiun, we now watch Pam and Chris more closely When 
they start tO act up, we divert their attention to something 
else or terminate our-*ession completely , 

Uninhibited expression, enjoyment* ar?d, cqjor idepiifica- 
tion are our goals in this activity. 

Crayons 

Coloring on various kinds of materials with diffefent 
teamres <?an ofTer stimulating oxpenences. My*wife and I 
hav introduced ^ur children fo the use of crayons on 
plain white shelving paper, assorted colors of construction 
^ paper^ paper pfat^>. paper bags, pieces of cork, rough, and 
smo<;th cardboard, anfi variuus coarse/iess offline sand- ^ 
pajx-r sheers 

^ Tp eliminate arguments over siniilar colors, we pur- 
cha*ied two boxes of crayons — fat and regular. We broke 
v>me of the crayons m half and placed all of^^heux in a 
shallow box. We can each select ihe colors we want from 
one box At this time, we are limiting our colors to pri- 
mary, secondary, black, white^and gray. We feel that 
limiting our qolofs as such will be less confusing for Chris 
when we emphasize and repeat the name of the colors he 
chooses to work with. 

As our children select colons of their (ftficc, wc Titcfl- 
* tjon name of the colors they select W^ encourage the 
children to use the crsyons on their sides as well as their 
points - : * ' I * 

* Although Chris loves to color with craybnfe on si^d* 
' paper, he prefers Coloring with felt tip pens. Felt tip pens 
seem ro take les& effort to use. 

We emphasiz^ colors, the names of 'materials, and tcx» 
. aires during theselsessions. 

Fe^t Tip Pens 

Scribbling with felt tip pens is 6nc of Chris' favotrtc 
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activities. He often waJki inio our iiutcri.il siora^c ruom, 
selects felt tip pens, with fine and wide tip:., and begins 
^working on paper by himself The colors arc bright, and 
Chris ssL'ems to gam instant satisfaction as he uses them. 
The Colors, he nVverlapped as a result of scribbLng, pro- 
vide interesting results. 

If "possible, purchase the water-soluble ink typ«e of felt 
tip pens because it i> difficult t^.clc.iii up after use vt Uie 
permanent type if )our children Jcxjj^^'our fumirure and * 
household appliances need dccoranng whep yuu a*re not 
looking Be sure you know uhcrher or not the felt tip 
pens you select bleed" through pa^xT before ihe children 
use them t * 

Paper -Bag Mas*ks \ " 

Our first session v^.is niJdatcd by spontaneous mtf'rest 
^hen Cfiris to<>i^ a p.»per ba^ acvl used u ro play rrionsici 
f Therefore, we dexiUed ic be a glxxi idea* to color , 

bags With crayons and aJt the e)cs, no$e,-and mouth out 
with, scissors nufin< this sc^^suvi we stressed repc-atcv'ly 
the names of the parts of :he face, and Chrfs repeated 
some of the words we emp'.iasizc i 

Elizabeth and Panv, enjoyed coloring their masks with 
crayons 'Chris cu*t his ma^k and did not appear mtt rested 
in coloring it Huwe^er^c pic^ei Up the^cut pieces, eyes, 
» nose, and mouth jind named them f>r(^pcrly as he placed 
them o\er his'^wn eves, nose, and mouth 

Nfy wife and I (neu to ceinfor^c Gluts cninusiism \jy 
lismc; our ait-ont parts \n the same manner did We 
inailc a game out oPf^TuTng Jie cy Ls7^)^,^^57iT7nnuTrr^ ~. 
over oars Chris was dchciut\i with this activity 

Chns shoves more interest in drawing faces pn paper 
bags when he uses ^clt tip'pcns < 

We ha\c native clav on our Vern ont vacation property 
It v-as ricccN^iP; to sift ^toiu<; an'i '>iher debris tnir of the 
clay before usin^ it Wc rhi lc a Sff'cr out of w,re screen, 
wh'ch uc* purchased at a hu iwire store 

W'e rtir>i>'(.ncd the (.Ku atj^i pi ill i it m ^:i!astic bags to 
keep It moi^t (hiring storage 

We also purchased clay if an art '^upply store to have 
a_c(>mpin'^on 'Hie s^>llrce and qvial^ty of the rfay did not 
bother Cljirts at all ^» 

C hfis en)o»s dmi'rfi., up natural i.liv, v.<.ftin/^ it, and 
roihi\i;Mt into hrtle balls " • ^ 

Chris rolls his clay into ball, and scrips an3 th(.n en- 
joys anting' them up into vaf ibtis shapes wirh a kitchen 
knjfe He also uses an old rolling pit? to flatten out small 
balls of clay Because of the mes^y nature of this activity, 
we work outdoors 

String Drawings with Tempera Paint 

We use pieces of string, dippc^l in tempera paint, to 



scrjibblt^ and make designs on wlute shelving paper and 
colored construction paper fcippiiig a string in the tem- 
pera and swirling it around oy the paper is mtere stingy 
and fun 

I • 

^ SiOte the string has to be dipped in the tempera ofreti, 
this activity IS mesiy We usually e-nd-up^wah as much 
paiiit ua the chijurcn as on the pieces of paper. ^ 

To prL\Cfif niixing the culurs together in the original 
c'jata.ners, v,e p<.iir a small aniount of tempera into" baby- 
fotxi jai> We alv.a)i begir. our sessions using one color at 
a time and end our sessions by allo^ving the children to 
dip uiLir strings into aii^ of the colors as they de-sixe 

r>in^ >L\crjl Colors of tempera can make the designs 
^fall of varying blends As the children dip their string 
into the JiiTerent'culors, the colors in the baby- food jars 
" mix together 

At the terniiiUtion of .our first session, the children' 
Cfitd p<;uring the tempera from one jax into another and' 
then onto their p^per 

Plaster Casting ^ 

Ai'hwf.j;h thiS activity is messy, Chris- shovss much in- 
rd*e>'' and enthusiasm v-hilc doing it He assists ingather- 
ing f>ut»t'AjK and materials outdoors and helps mix plaster, 
as v-ed as making fjces and other shapes^ for molds in 
moist s.ind 

We also use a variety of small containers, such as card* 
b<K\rd milk canons, b<jxcs, and plastic items as molds We 
rub vaseiine on tlie laside surface of our molds to insure 
^iiia^^U^LLi^£..,«uU. jKioid- w.Ul.^aii-,pixipcf]y„jiixQr,ihc^ 
plis'cr has hardened 

W** pla^'' a f» w pieces of colored tiles in the face of 
some cisting< We purchased our plaster of pans and a. 
small jn.uuni (i coh/red tiler at a hardware store 

Tempera Straw Blowing s 

We tr.^-d crcaung designs on construction paper by 
blowim; tempera paint thrcugh 'straws 

During our first few st^sions Chris blew the colors on 
diiec'ly wKtuj.'5t moving the tempera around very much. 
It was nd[ until we repeal e'l this session several times that 
he und(:rst<xxl he h^d to hold the straw at an angle and 
blow jn various direcnons to push the tempera colors 
around into^a variety of patterns 

It may.lK" necessary to thm the tempera pamt slightly 
to make It c isicr to work with 

Wc" liavc (()und that it is wjsc to experiment with 
materials vjmctime^ before presenting them to our chil- 
dren 

Cutting and Gluing 

Ciii'is enjoys and' rs quire cfxirdinatcd using good qual- 
' ity scissors to cut paper He also loves to use fast-setting, 
nontoxic glue 

.Prior to our cutting and^lulng activities we visit chain 
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stores, toy stores, auto salesrooms, sporti equipment 
Stores, motorcycle and snowmobile shops, farm and con- 
stmaion ^Uipment dealers, children's zoos, Santa's Land, - 
a local airport, and a dairy, farm. 

Ddring our ouctn^s v,e alv,a>*) obtain permission btfore 
ailowing our c[)ildr^n to couch anything or sit on items , 
that interest them People are verv cjopcutive when they 
understand our intent and* purpose and when they feel 
the children v. ill not cau>e damage or injury A telephJtie 
call m advance of some \isits can be advantageous 

Shortly after our visits we prcfvide Chri?* with meanmg- 
fld word reinforcement by goi[^ through the pictures, de- 
scribing them, and letting thc2hilJrtn cut ^nJ glue them 
on colored construction paper nX'e also cut the names of^ 
. the Items out and Icr Chriy^ue ihcm over the, related _ 
pictures ^ f 

/ ■ 

Gluing ^'ood Constructions 

Ustng^pieces of wotxl all shapes and ^.zes, Chris spends 
' time on several occasions glumg rhc piece-, on top if each 
other Usually he selects a large, flat picxc as his founda- 
tion' On top of this base he g>uci Mn.iller pieces, hf;lJmg 
them a short time before adding other>. allowing time for 
the bottom pieces to adhere to one ant^ther. 

Chrts enjoys stacking the wtxjden pieces un top of each 
other, similar to the fun » f buildtni; w.ih blocks However,* 
these fJicces. ail of ditfere-ir !>izes and shapes, when glued 
together result m in'erestmg constructions of varying sizes 
and saipes that can be saved and Jisplaved 
- jChris-iov£S._ 10- lui_C Ix;^ e^j n spruce ions dl^p lay cd. He 
proudly pointed to one ut his constructions as we were 
showfng visitors thnAigh our acnviry room one afrernoon. 
Interesting effects cjn be ohraine'i* when scrap pieces 
, are colored vvith tempera or- sprav paints A variety of 
^tems can be^adde^J iur t^lu-ng ^-^h intcre:>tmg resulrs 



priving and Pulling Nails . 

Chris has often imitatcii my use of a hammer with his 
Playschof)! mallet l^.ercfore, I seleeted a variety of nails 
and used cardUiard boxes, vik pieces of ceiling tilc, and 
wallboard for drivmg the fiails inio I had to ifeold the uails 
for Chns most of the time During the first session I 
noticed that Chris could manage.drivmg large-head" foof- 
ing nails better than most other nails 

During succeeding. SSI on s we Uicd scrap wood and 
attached picees toger^ier with rcKifing nails I u^ed an awl 

♦ * Suggested Preliminary Readings 

Lillywhiie, Heroid S ; Ymin^. Xorton B . and Olmsted, Feapn, 1970 
Richard Pedutrtctati's Handho-k of CnvimumcMinrf 
Dtiorders. I*hiladelphia Lea and Fcbigcr, 1970 
Lowe nf eld, Viktor, and Br it tain, W Limbert Creoihe 
ami Mental Grout h New York •Macrfiillan, 1970 
Vaictt, Robert. Prescript tons for Learning, A Parent's 
Guide to Re77iedul Home Training. 'Belmont, Cahf* 



to mden: the'wood so that Chris^could hold* and drive the 
nails by himself. 

Qjris becomes very frustrated ^when the nails do not go 
in straight and pulls them* out with the claw hammer. 
He displays good coordination, ustng a regular good-quai-| 
ity, >ev en-ounce claw hanunet to drive as well as to pull 
the?nails Chris will copy a pattern^^ch oi putting nails in 
the corners, depending on his mood and what I show him. 

1 always stress words such as hammer, nail, and wood. I 
UiC phrases such as drive the nail In, pull the nail out, and 
^ hoid^thc nail Isay ' up ''when Chris raises the hammer and 
' down" v^hen he lowers it I aliQ say ' bang" wh5h*he hits 
the nail 

I hav^'uicl to mjikc a game out of saung "up," "down," 
>and bang" when Chjris uses' his .hammer. Consequently, 
Chr.s thinks it is funny to repeat ^esc words after me 

Sawing 

Chns found a small cop-ng sa^- in^my workshop and 
wanted to use it I therefore darrfped a small vise on the ^ 
seat of a picnic table to enable Chns to hold th6 wood se- 
airei).J had to place the wood in the vise and remove it ^ 
for Chrii during his first few attempts. However, after 
s*;me practice he was able to place the wockI into the vise 
)aws, ti^luen the jaws, cur the wood, and remove it from 
the vise himself » 

I gave Chns assorted sizes of w<^jd and found the wood • 
that tCHjk vcr} long to cut fnistrated him After this, I 
gave Chr^s pieces of soft pine approxiniately one foot - 
long and^onejquarter to one-half inch square He was able 
toVmdle this wood arid cut it with ease 

Afier a Jew sessions using a coping saw, we tried a 
small crossait saw Chns became very frustrated with the 
crosscut saw because it was too cumbersome and the teeth 
were to-j coarse to allow^him to push and pull it with 
rela'ive ease 

Because of the interest Chris showed in sawing, f pur- ^ 
chased a haeks^iw blade with coarse teeth to fit xpy hacksaw 
frame Chris li able to use both tHc cbping saw and hack-^ ^ 
saw to cut an assbrtroent of sticks I keep assorted sticks 
st(jretl with our other materials It is^ un porta nt to note that^f 
Chris IS closely supervised whenever he worl« with tools 
that could be dangerous. 

Chris IS beginning to show" some interest in combining 
his activities in sawing, nailing, and gluing pieces Qf 
wood, ; 
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PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENTAL 
THTOPY TECHNIQUE 
FOR SEVERELY 
MULTIPLY 
HANDICAPPED 
■ ' CHILDREN 



THK OiKMida^d {.cnt^^r fur ihr Rrlarded s^tvp.s approximalrlv 
!6() mHoo! children and 60 adults Kighl of ihr children (OA .J 
lu (>} hav« *V\rrr piiy-icallv hdndi( appintj Londilnjus-'Hilh 
j((()mp«inving mrnlal rrlardaliuu Childrrn beloH ihe a^r of 
thrr* vt'ar> ar< aUj hrlpf-d through ihc Out !*alifnl Chnit 
Mullipiv "hand i(,app rd' childrm hero arr usually unhapp> 
vi( lims of refuel for admiv^ion to other looaJ a^cm les s<'rvin^ 
su(h children 111 upstate New York bc(au>e of rornplicalions 
ihfv manifest due lo combinaliorK^ of in<*"laJ retardation and 
physical fonditions i * \^ * 

Pathological and congenital conditions y-en at the Center 
and in the Clinu include spastic and athetdid cerebral palsy, 
general hypotonia and gross psycho mutor recordation, brain 
dama^ie, and other syndromes WlM of thew^ , children are 
unable to bil independr-ntly and pojvso'^ no head t(it|trol of any 
kind Occasionally hypcr-stcreo movements of \lhc head 
complicate therapy techniques. Therefore, some hasit; ohjcc- 
lives of Center jMd Clmie Programs for \hese clHtdren 
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Teach head control so each child f^-c^ the surroundif*^ 
enyironment right'side up, not upside dowrf^r side way 
as" is the cane when he is prone or supine on the floor 
most of tlic tim<» 

T<!^ch indepondeht lilting skills >o each child can be 
exposed to a variety oC toys, puzzles, and apf)rOprialc 
academic concepts 

Prepare each child for further developmental skills such 
as crawling, creeping, standing, and walking 




Th«e p<cTyfes snow thts three year old 
child pfo^fessmg ffo<n hgvfjng virtuaHy 
no head control ino 11 to fauly gOQd 
head ct)n;rol '^o 5) Th^ctiiidtno 21 »s 
^seated irtC weil trtflated tube He has no 
head controf and (herefure dsscmes v3r> 
ous flexion extension posthoos?' After 
expenencifvg discomfort he is rei/^forced 
with 3 desirdb^e conifortable position 
^ (no 3) Occasionally upper trunk sup 
port IS given to remforce the trunk 
postponing and encourage head move 
menis alone {no» 4) 





1 

(hi 



>u:tmoi)s 

Ihf I hild in a -itlin- fMiMljoii on th* fldnr wafi bi- I* fU H ^ 
m front of hint jnd tli« ^tiji ^ uf hi^ fcf t fvi< in^ *\ifh nth< r Ih* aitthur i<> affihatrd with the 

Thi n mt .tMjn-^th* < ru-- ih-lani i from ih* lip- of th* ttx - to . Onnnda^d \>stM ulnin for iht Rr 
lh«" ba» k of th«' hiilt<n nijtjtn d i ar inn* r tiiL>{ of thi- t^irdi <] 6fK}*^<iulh W ilbur \vf*niif 

d»ain«'kr (vom -(rvur station or tir* d*'al« r Inflatt the tub* "^vratii-f , \vv, York 1 i20i* 

am} pill th( rhihJ jn^i(J» nidkinir-^ur*' In- <lb(>vr^ r*-t on cil!!* r ^ 

><iflf' of thf inflate (i lnb< \--i-t thr < hiJH in h«»hhnji hi- hf j»i ' ' 

up ^trai^hl v»h\\f i- iii-mI* th*- tub*" 

< )c( a<sic)n^lK lot t!j» < hil<l pxp»^i» ni » -om* <h-(oinforl from 
extr**m** flrxH»r> jiu! «xlrn-ion of In- h( Kc-uilinjr orn 
fori a ba-'i« mean- of « onirnuni* alu>n in thai lh<' < hihJ fvvh 
and fXfHTtfncPS that lhr->r po-ition- ar* not ^ thf rno-l 
cornforlablf* or fif Mrabli 

Aflrr^ath ♦•xpennu* of p,nn and di-romfort it i- impor 
(atil to n*infor«^ th<* noriftal ^Iraijiht h»Md hnldjnjj povttion 
Thfr m^^thod -hoijld !»♦• r''p'*at*''| f^^r -K*»r» prn<vd- of 10 t« 20 
niinuleh it lea'-t thr<T ^itn*"^ ? dav with lnrr< a-'^^ a.- nrr»*«v<ir\ 
When tbr ehlld is r»adv to b',»fri -ttlwjji; -kills pn< oura^^e hnn 
to u.sr hi's anns that art resting on the inflated tu})* A^airi, 
vou arc guuiin^ the child* to Irarn tUrou^i ( xpf^r»'n< f'^ V^lun 

hild is* r<*adv to pr<»^r<-v- fiirth« r r» rnt>v< about two to ' 
lhrr<v pounds- f»f atr from thr 'tiihr This al!ovr^ sh^tl) more 
give in tbc fir^pnp^^s of ih** tub* whf n the (hild M-fks -upport 
with hih arms and rr<piirrs tnink muxb-s to provulr* n«*d*'d (j^ 
<sup'fmft 1 hi-s Ls*hifrd ind prolonfji d work but the rrward^ arr 



"''^pr-^'nt'" i frn"i Chnllen-iBi May-June 197< 
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Interdisciplinary Early Intervention Program 



BARBARA CONNOLLY, BS. 
arid FAY RUSSELL, MN 



De^elopmentBl data were obtained on 40 children with Oow)i s syndrome by an- 
interdisciplinary team during an ongomg early interventiorTprogram Interven- 
tivo methods are described ResuHs are. compared with available data on chih 
dren with Downs syndrome who were notjn early intervention program^ 
Comparisons of developmental progress are also made o< children begun m the 
ea^ly intervention program before six months of age with those^egi/n after six 
months of age Conclusions from the study indicate that early ir/wrvention helps 
the ch)ld in earlier attainment of many developmental tasks and erihances 
functioning of the famdy umt ^ < 



I hysfcal therapists have been in- 
volved With early intervention programs for 
many years nowever the stimuiattpn pro- 
grams have often included many types of chil- 
dren such as the^ hypertonic hypotonic high 
risk and environmentally deprived maKing 
comparisons of developmental achievements 
diffjcult 

An mtercfisciplinary program was begun at 
the Uriivers»ly of Tennessee Child Deveiop- 

'ment Center (CDC) m late 1972 to determine 
the effects of an early intervention program 
orf one group of infants Children between 

'^btrth and three years of age with Down s syn- 
dronpQ were chosen because of the timiiart^y 
of their physical probfems (hypotonia) and 
because statistical data were available on the 
rate of dver^ll development in the child with 
Down s syndrome Primary members of the 
interdisciplinary team who were involved 
were from the disciplines of physical therapy 
nursing and social work Other disciplines 
such as occupational therapy speech pathol- 
ogy nutrition and dentistry corrtributed to 
the program tKrOugh consultation 'with^the 
^taff. periodic lectures and demonstration to 
the parents 



Mrs Connolly ts^actmg chief o< phya^cai therapy^Ghild 
Development Confer Untverfcjty of Teniiessee 711 Joffgr 
»on Ave Metnphis -TN 38t05 ' \ 

Mrs RussoH '» ch>e< o^ nursing ''C^fld Devolopt^ont 
Center Uojvoe^ity of T«nnes»oe Menpphts TN 



Tne program was based on the concept 
xhaX infants with potenttaiiy delayed develop- 
menf may be favorably influenceb through 
eariy intensive, motor ar^d- servsory stimula- 
tion The staff agreed that parents should be 
the primary programmers for their children 
since the program was to be earned out daily 
in the home In addition the program was 
o^ented to promoting family stability through 
group experiences for the parents 

Early referral is a basic requirement for an 
early intervention pcoyram In the first pro- 
gram held at the^DC seven families who had 
children with Down s syndrome contacted 
the center and requested services for their 
children Fcfllowmg this first group referrals 
came from physicians social agencies and 
parents Since the^ first program in March 
1973, seven clinical sessions have been held 



METHOD 

Forty children, with Down s s'yndrome were 
inciuded'in tne program Eligionity lor the 
program was based on the parents being 
able to bnng the child into the cJfnic for ses- 
sions and their willingness to follow ^ftrough 
with the activities at home Additipnal physi- 
cal problems such as congjenital heart de- 
fects anh esophogeal atresias (common com-" 
pbcaliorvA in children with Down $ syndrome^ 
did noVeliminate thb child tnom the program 
A specijic control group was not-available at 



CDC sioce all fanuhes contacted for the pro- , 
* gram were accepted Data collected and re- 
.ported by Fishier and his co-workers on chil- 
'dren with Down s syr^drome not m ea^y inter- 
vention programs using the same scale for 
development (Ges^l)' were u??d aS'the con- 
trol ' . ' 

Programs heid in the clmica^settings con- 
sisted of two section? tnfant? (birtr? ta 18 
months) and toddlers p8 months to 3 years^ 
The parents and children came to the center 
for one-half day for a period of 10 weeks m 
the fall and spring. During the wmtep and 
summer months home programs were con- 
I ttnued with visits by the staff of the physical 
therapy and nursing departments Before the 
child came to the clinical progwm the child s 
cor>ditLon was evaluated in the home setting 
and*the child was placed on a home progra^m 
which included motor and sensory stimula- 
tion as well as support for the mother-mfant 
relationship and encouragement of the nur- 
tsring process By six months of age the 
children were given a complete evaluation by 
the mteraisciplmary staff at CDC 

During the formal program the parent .and 
child were seen m a group session with other 
'parents and trained professionals, ^'arents 
were urged to get on the exercise mat with 
the children and follow the derponstrations of. 
the therapist or nurse with -their own child 
and with other children in the group The 
sessions were planned to be mfofmative to 
the patents, and information was g'ven on 
motor sensory play and social activities 
leecJing'skills and nutrition language devel- 
opment and sel*-help skillsVHome programs .. 
were continued during the planed clmical 
^sessions Activities were^ individualized to 
each^chjld according to his developmental 
progress During th^ parent-.child sessions 
-the paref>(s were encouraged to discuss prob- 
lems^and shartr ideas with other parents and ' 
professionals / 

Normal sequential development v^s ex- 
plained because many of the parents were 
unaware of what to e;(peot from their child 
and in what sequence The physical therapist 
provided gross motor activities for the child 
^hich included muscle strengthening range 
of motion, sensory and gross motor stimula- 
tion and play activities, Equipment used for 
the home programs consisted pr^maril^ of vi- 



brators^ large (61 cm) beach balls and towel 
rolls' The vibrators were used for stimulation 
of muscle groups^such as the neck and back 
extens.6rs elbow extensors hip abductors, 
and knee extensors which are typically weak 
in the child with Down s syndrome The vibra- 
tors were also.used for oral facilitation, inhibi- 
tion of drooling and general sensory stimula- 
tion The beach; balls and towel rolls were 
primarily used for the facilitation of neck ^d 
bapk extensor musclef and righting reflexes 
The nurse directed activities for sensory stim- 
ulation for the child mcludinjsimple games 
such as pat-a-cake peek-a-boo searching^ 
cattle* ^d mirror games and sand and water 
play Different textures sounds^ and smells 
were used for tactile auditory and difactory 
stimulation 

Pareot sessions were conducted weekly by 
the nurse and the social worker as a part of 
the total program The parents were urged to 
discuss their problems m dealing with their 
children to shire concerns and to interact 
With each otf\er The initial common con- 
cerns at the beginning of the parent meetings 
were confusion anger guilt and grief These 
feelings were often compounded by the way 
professionals had handled events subs^ 
quent t9 the birth o* the child The parents 
were often charged with take him home and 
lov^ him and were given little or no construc- 
tive .nforYnation As soon as these concerns 
were expressed and could be placed m some 
perspective the parents seemed to relate bet- 
ter to their child The staff recognized marijal 
stresses as, well as family stresses compli- 
cated by the ()reservc^ of the exceptional 
child m the household* Individual as well as 
group efforts were made to help the parents 
cope with their day-to-day problems The par- 
ents were encfouraged to enjoy their infant 
artd to think of their child first as an infant and 
then as an infant with a problem 

To augment the parents sessions, an or- 
ganization known as the Down s Parents of 
Memphis was formed in September 1973. A 
purpose of the organization was to provide a 
setting in which the mothers and fathers 
could, meet together to discuss •^heir con- 
^cerns and feelings their ple/is for their handi- 
capped child (present and future), and the 
education of the public about Down s syn- 
drome Another purpose was IQ reach new 
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TABLE 1 



CofTipanson dt Gross Mo^or M»/esfone5 m Children wtth Down s Syndrome in E^rly IfUerventton P^ogrfims 
. With Children with Ocfvn s Syndrome Who V/ere^Qt m a Prograhn , * 



■^^ : 


Normal* Age 
Onset (nno ) 


Popuial»on 


CdI GrQup 


Number in 


Behavior* 


without Pro- 


with Pro- 


CDC Pro- 




grafT>^ (mo ) 


gram (JT>0 ) 


gram 


Holds head erect (zone M) 




3 « 




•2 8 - 




Rolls over 




5 


^ 57 


4 5 


^ 35 


Sits unsupported (one minute erect) 




8 


n 3 


8 0 


.34 


Crawling (pivots) , 






125 


8 6 


28 


Creeps 






173 


14 0 


18« 


PuHs tQ standing position 




10 


18 4 


124 • 


• 24 


Stands (at rati) ^ 




n 


171 ; 


'11 5 


30 


Stands momentarily atone 




14 


. 21 5 


^ 16 8 


24 


WalKS witP support 




13 


22 3 


13 9 


24 


Walks unsut)ported 




15 


. 24 8 


18 4 


16 



' The qualitative cCttenon for eacn behav»or c ted can Pe found m Gese^i and Amafuda Developmental 
Diagnosis 

" From Ftsnier Srjare ano Koch Adapiabon of Qesen Developmental Scales for the Development of 
Chiid^en wdh Down s Syndrome * 
' Majority of Children did not creep 



parents o* cnndren with Down s syndrome as 
soon as possible to ^eip the new parents 
through some of the tnd.ai feelings that ac-* 
company the btrth o^ an exceptional child 

The Success of any early intervention pro- 
gramo* ^his Kind isdependent upon the coop- 
eration of -the parents Success »n fiarents 
becoming tne primary programmers of their 
children depends upon the parents coopera- 
tion and participation m the overall program 
'^ismed t^*^{f ch''d E'^p^sS'S was pi8C'?^J 
on t/^e continuous day-to-day stimulation of 
Ihe Child therefore artd"was not iimiieo lO 
the half-day sessions m the center 



RESULTS 

A comparison of the gross motor mile- 
stones of children w»tn Dowrf s syndrome us- 
mg the results o'f^ Fishier and co-workers as 
the control with children m the CDC s.tudy 
iliostfdted thdt gross motor Skills suot) as 
head control sitting and walking were at- 
tained earher through early stimulation (Tab 
1) '-^ A comparison of fine motor feeding 
and social skills agafn using tbe same con- 
t^oK was similar to the results obtained m the 
gross motor comparisons For example fin- 
ger feeding was accomphshedtoy 6 $ mont+is 
(27 children) and feeding. with a spoon by 22 



months*(17 children) The majority of the chil- ^ 
dren tn the study spoke their first word at 11 
months compared to the average tinie of^3 5 
months m children with Down s syndrome m 
the Fishier study * 

Results al^o showed the importance of in- 
tervention before six monthd of age In the 
study those infants begun after six months of 
age exhibited evidence of delays in most 
areas Table 2 shows the development of chil- 

I TABLe2 

Syndfome tn Child Develop^ment Center Study 



Behavior 



Begun »n 
Program 
After Age 6 
mos (mo ) 



Begun in 
Program 
Before Age 
6 mos ' 
(mo ). 



Holds head erect {zone H) 


3 q 


, 27 


(by parent repO_rt) 






Rolls over (by parent re- 


4 6 


4 4 


port) * 






S«ts unsupported (one 


' 9 1 


7 2 


mmute erect) 






Crawling (pivots) » 


93 


7 6 


Creeps 


129 


120 


Pulls to standing positJOn 


13 2 


"12 1 


Stands {at rail) 


12 2 




Sta«nds momentan^y 


169 


156 


alone 






Walks with Support 


15 6- 


11 6 ^ 


Walks unsupported 


18 9 


' 17 5 
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V 



tnfgnn 8eif*.nAf}ff Sry ^vntrti Age 



JB 

J.- 



__L 



• — 



• _ — _ -* - — j • 



13 M ^6 '£ '7-13 ^9 



; 21 2? 23 24 26 26 27 ?3 29 30 31 32 33 34 



figure The deveiopnient^i sno functtOns^rogress of ^nfa^ts who were begun on an /nfens'v^ motor and 

lensory s<imu'^l'on program s shown The progress n r^at'on to t^e c^ronoiogtcai age of the infants 
( who were started idler >n t^e program iS tjuc'^ less than for the j^fants who were enrolled >n the first (wo to 
I three months of i fe ^ — 
f * 

dren seen before Six months ot age and those 

begun after stx months of age The Figure 

illustrates the differences in the rate of devel- 
opment m children begun before and after six 

months of age Earl^r^mt lest one informal^on 

on the children begun m the program after six 

months of age'was*obtained from parents 
Effects of the program were also see^ m 

the families after the group experiences The 



family relationships and improved adaptation 
to the handicapped child indeed they be^ 
came the primary programmers of the^r chil- 
dren m most instances 



DISCUSSION 

The beliet that early intervention programs 
are importam for the potentially develop- 
mentally delayed child is supported by the 
results of this study of children with Down s 
syn^/ome Also the prevjously held belief 
tbat tbe child with Down s syndrome ^id not 
have noticeable devefopmental delays .until 
SIX months of age* se&ms disputed by our 



foldings Favorable effects of an e^rly tnter- 
ventidn program were seen m both fhe child 
^ith Down s syndrome and his family m our 
study The intensive /ridtor and sensory stimu- 
lation program seemed to Accelerate the at- 
tainment of most'deveiopmentai milestones 
The results of this sttjdy do not allude to an 
alteration of the child^ens infellectual &apac- 
ity Once the child IS able to be mobile and 
abJeio partially cgre for h,npself ^however Jt^ 
is better able t© cope with the world around 
t^m and is gnore re'ceptive to the learning 
process Follow ^^p oiudies'^t a later date will 
assist in determining any changes that may 
have been brought about by early intensive 
developmental stimulation 
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' EARLY INTERVENTION PROGftAMS # 

i ] ^ ■ 

According to Merle B. Rarnes, early intervpi^t i^^n programs th^t are the 
most successful tend' to have the fcJ^owing characteristics:* 

A weil-'def ined approach w6rking with youf.g children, backe^d by 
a strong philosophy. ^ » • ^ • * ^ " 

^ ' y 

^ V, Tirae allo^ t(i^^ f or irV&ervice training, curriculum development, and 
♦ daily plahniri^^, with a five-^o-one child-to-aduLt ration ' 

* - \ "■/-'. ^ 

♦ . Individualized curriculum that fosters development or cognitive 

la'nguagef motivation to learn, st-lf-concept , social skills, notor ^ 
skills, 'aVid inforn^ation processing; in other words, total develop- 
1 ment of rnt; child, 

Tne progrants described in this section v^ere contacted, f or^the "most part, 
through TABS (tech/iical Assistanct; Oevf^lopnient System) which provides technical 
assistiance to project^ m tne First Chanct; (HCEEP) Network. Many of the pro- 
grams receive fuud^n^ throu^ih the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped which 
administers 'funds from the tiapid ic-app^d Children's Early Education Act. 

Most of these ^pro^^rar.s include the following components: tec reat ion/play , 
motor aj^tivity, sensory stiu^ulation, selVcare skil Is language and speech de- 
velopment', a^d parent ' training ^d counseling. Depending on who conducts the. 
program, there' !&ay be more enpnasis on or^e area Chan the others. Despite the 
fact that some so r t' of , physica 1 education and recreation is offered by all' 
programs, only thret; ac t ually .enploy a physical edugation or Recreation specialist. 
Others either delegate these"areas to^ teachers and parents or Litiliji:e the ser^rices 
of a consultant. This trend is indicative of two problems: 

Early intervention progf-sns are^ feei-ipg the budget crunch and must 

ists in one or two areas, and » 

There is a general *lack of 'inderstanding of-\he need foT a person ^ 
specifically trained in physical education and recreation for handi- 
capped children to conduc t . these programs. ^ 

The inclusion^of programs in .this section is not intended as an endorseme^^t 
of the progja^s, althcSugh they all* may be excellent. These programs were -se- 
lected for inclusion because they*met several basic criteria: (1) all responded 
to a letter of inquiry or had sent* recent information to IRUC; (2) all are con- 
cerned with early intervention for handicapped children, and (3) all include 
physical education and recreation Lomponejfits in their programs. 



*June B. Jordan and Rebecca F. Dalley, c^dit'ors. * N'ot All Little Wagons are Red: 
The ExcgptionaKChild 's Early Years . Reston, Virginia :""€oancil for Exceptional • 
Children, 1^7>: p. 59, ^ ' ^ ' . " 
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For fxircHer inforniation abuut these pE\?>;rains, write, to the addresses ^iv^jfe. 
For inforifetion about, other prograas, consult th«^ 1>ibliography at the conclusion ^ 
of this section-. ^ V , ' , 

^ ChMrchwoud Pr e- School ayid Devl-lopnental Day Centre 
^ ?33 Northwoud Urive , 

' * " * rtindsor, Ontario, Canada ' * * ♦ • . 

a Xhurchwood Pre- school has' been m operation tor 9'- year^ and is currently, 
operated under the Windsor' Mental ly Kttarued Association. T^ere i^s a, staff 
of SIX teachers, three t eacne C'-a iu,es , on^- infint ,eCuoat lor. coordinator, a cook, 
and tnree drivers. The schuul has twu vans with wneeicnair lifts and one station 
wagon to^ t ransporc»^the children to cind from scbuo! . This is both a nursery school 
and a trrainin^; venter for the 32, ■"■entally c^tardea and iiulifipiy handicapped chil- 
dren who atterki. r'ifteen cnilaren arc m the devel'^'priental ^rogran,, a 1 1 end ing on 
a full-day basis; trie otner.s attena u^ie of the t'.vy5^ half»-aay nursery school pro- 
, grans. The prugran includes play therapy, gross niotor activities (*such as tram- 
poline and an obstacle ,aurse)^ music activ*ities, per^eptua^ -motor remeaiation, 
. speecp ^therapy, pnysL^al thcr«p%, ana eJ a t lonal ^ act i v 1 1 les .* Monthly parent-, 
teacher meetings, are r.elu to discuss eacn child's program and progress. A new 
^rogr^m IS infant ,st i'^.ulat lun* m. the infant^ hone on(!e per week. Referrals to 
Churchwood are made by p^irents, a JcJ tor, a faniiy counselor or the Children's 
Aid Socie»ty. Son^ cniUrt^n lea/c thu Centre to attend regular schoc^ and others 
who are severely xnyolvea "".ci , attend a sDei_iai school or» remain m the- Centre ' s 
programs until a^^e 1$. 

Coniinun i c a 1 1 on ? r o j e _ t ^ 1 1 p 1 y Ha nd. >c a pp ed 3 1 m d "C hi Idren 

.Job?, riay School . * • * , > 
-+11- ^^^stovt Stjee:^ Portabl-- ' ' 

Se^^ttie, rt.isnin^t^n 98109^ ^ ' s""*" * 4| - - 

Anrfe 1 1 e H . Te>t^ i , Pro j t c t Ccjo r d i n a t oi^ ^ * * 



Jirected D v i sp<^cch pa t no] vr. ist , m in ter^ isc idI mar y team v^iat'en t S ,'• 

teachers, stidepts^ nurse, .v" ^^ipat ional tn?^rapist; conducts this program *f or ' 
■three throu;;n ^ it^ric"* year ^ki : ii Idren. Currently seven children with deficits 
in langua'^e^ or -spetrch, h^jran*; Ijs^, biipdnesc>, and/or r^ental retardation p^r- 
ricipate.' Cnilufen Irt t^ju^ht to use si>xn Idn^wage as *a neans of comiuunicating 
needs and preferences. In ad'Jition, each rrdld nas an md iv idua I i 7cd . pri'gr5m 
of self-care skills. indoe^r an: outdoor recreation activitii^ are provided, 
and toy-play is carried over int--^ ^he classroon setting. The occupational 
therapist directs gross" '"^otgr play, whicn includes orientation skills, p4ay 
with iarge toy;>, and sc outerh^ar J . Sensory stimulation is provided through 
gross motor a^d-musi^ a .^t i w' 1 4. i ->,^ danLing, tr.icking a'^tiviti^s, and play wltlt 
b'ubbies. • t , . i • 
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CQjnpurahensl,ye I^reschool P^Qgrams 

Soujihrease Mentat'^eaitih ^ahd'jRetardatAon Center 

700^ IfiC Avenue-SoUth , * , * j 

Fargp, North' Dakota'.' ,58Vi&5''>-^ ' ' N 

Marie Bi;isCa][,, As^is^anc D^r^-otor, Children-. 

AdoIesceo^'^Servic^s ' , V 



disturbed, are served by this pro^r4r.«'t^'V^ypvrS-''.a'sptocts of the prOg 



Over 800 children, a^-es thrUe^js^iTi^^s td^^^%l^rjft years^ priiriar iiy emot iooally - 

pror.rar.« "^-^ "Vi^ripvrS- '^sp^c t s of the program ^include : - 
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^ Stimulation to^ PoteKtiai -Proijram — Center^ therapists provide weekl'y ' ■ ^ 

in-h^e he/ip for parents of preschool handicapped 'and high risk 
children bv teaching: then tiow to stimulate tbeir child's emotional, 
^intellec tu'al , and physical development. / ' / 

Therapeutic Evaluation and Treatment Center--inteR'sive evaluation ^ 
and treatment of children wlth-more- serious pro^Dlems in cognitive, 
'self-help, notor, language, socfnl iza t ion , and academic areas. * 

Development Infant Program — S'^plies computerized prescriptions . 
which suggest methods of teaching communication, self-help^ per- 
ceptual, sociai-emot ibna i , motor, academTc, and *vocat iona 1 skills. 

The Magic ' Km |4or^--commiii>ity Dasec5 p-r(^hool sci;^?ening program de- . • 
-.signed to identify *3-6 year old childri^n with auditor;/, laijgaage, 
conceptual, and/or social-emotional problAs. ^ • • ' 

« Leko'tek — lend mt^ ij^ra^^where parents may borrow books, assessment 

tools, and «>ther mater.ials to 'use wit^h children at home. ^ 

All phases^ of the program inLlade parent involvement. A recen^t evaluation 
by a University of U^iah fjrofessor was .very favorable, emphasizing that this pro- 
gram could serve as a model for others. Nui?erous publications and audio-visual' 
"materials axe available from the Cen^:erv 



Early Educatibn gpr Mul t ihand icapped Chyidfen' Project " , 
Whit ten' Village, D^^wer 239 A ^ • 

Clinton, South Carolina 2S^25 • y . ' ' ' ' ^ 

David Sexton, director. Early cKiiiiht3oc|pEducat ion 

multiply handicapped childrenl Presently 27 children, being swved . Parents, 
teachers, students, a medical doctor, social worker, and physical and occupation- 
al therapist are involved m the program, ^as well as a physic^ educator and rec- 
reator. Individualized speech therapy, occupational iiher^apy, special edifcation, 

* and physic^ll therapy are part of the program. Motor skills ar^ developed through 
physical education, and a recreation program of playground activities, field 
trips, ancjj swimming for mul t ihand icapped children, is also included". The project 
was evaluaTed for national repl ic<>r_ ion possibilities was placed in* the top 

,20 such projects evalu^ed. - . . 

" ■ • - - ■ . . .• ■ 
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. . Joiyi Tracy Clinii:: CQrrespond[ence Course 

806 Werst Adams Boijilevard • , * * 

Los Angeles, :CaliforAia 90007^ , - 

' \ \ : . (213) 74^-5481 ] . . 

Virginia B. Thielman, Director 
. ' « ' Correspondence "Educacioh _ , 

Jhis course is *planned for parents of deaf or deaf-blind' pi^eschc^flers to 
^use with the;Lr children (under five years old). -Both the couVse for parents 
of preschool deaf (Children and the* ptogr^ for parents of preschool deaf-blind 
children consist 'of 12 lessons^ which may bedspread ovej; one to two years, de- 
pentiing oil the cjiild^s <5ge and re'adiness when enrolled . Parents must report , 
tp- the clinic each mbnth on what they and their child are 'doing and learning* 
There is nb*co^t. ' Eath le-sson in the courst^for preschool deaf children ^ji^--^ 
cltides information On (1) communication, (2)' development and growth 
emotionally, 'socially^ of all childreij, (3) Activities planhed to 
child take beginning steps, irt lipreading, listening, ' sense train"in^^^!ffT!*aA- 
guage and speech. Eabh lesson in bhe course for pre-school deaf-blind children 
includes information on (1) relating and communication, (2) motor deveyopment, 
(3) s^lf-care skills.' Much of the program Is rele-vant to.physitiaT edut^tion 
and repreation for -th'e 'y°^ng deaf or deaf -blind child . Although this course 
was -not designed f^r classroajd use, it is available id book form for profes- 
sional use: /-^"^i " ~ . . ' ' * ' 

Cqrrespondence Learning iProgra'm for Parents of Preschool Deaf-Blind 
Children . $9.50. " ^ - * ' , ' / 

Correspondence Course. for Parents of Preschool Deaf Children . $8.50. 

The Johp Tracy Clinie provides a variety of other services 'at no charge. tc 
parents of deaf or dea«f-blind children of all ages. Hearing'and development 
evaluatioijs , cla.sses for o^rents, nursery sc;b^ool, counseling, and'^ a summer 
se^gion of preschool and^arent ed^catiort are am'ojig the services. 
* ** * ' , ' 

» "/ . * • ^Isonger Center * . 49 

^ Outdoor Learning Center * ; ^ 

4 ' " ' ^Ohio State 'University ' ^J^' * 

Columbus", Ohio A3210 

The. Nisonger Center officially opcm^, its- Outdoor Learnijig Center on^ 
October 22, 1975. 'The outdoor facility is adjacent i.o,^ preschool classrooms. 
It includes a network of cqntoured patfiways ^nd sljCJping greens that create' \ 
stimulus. foV mov'ement. The. playground is designed to accommodate the needs 
of both severely Miaruiicapped and the most active preschooler.. 



^ ^ " OUTREACH: Early Childhood Education " t> 

*^ • - 'P. O.^Box 10716- 

El Paso, Texas 799^7 ^ ' 
' " " • ' Dr' PatricJlu'G. Adkins', Director • \ * , 

' , In its si*xth year of operation, this program currently reaches almost 60 
. handicapped children u^ider five years of age. Participants have a variety of 
handicapi^ including orthopedic, speech, and hearing defects, emotional dis- 
turb^nc/Sand mental retardation. In addition, a 'special program is airaed^at ^ 
disruptive toddlers. . Tha straff iticludes students, teachers, physician, psycho-- 
iJplst, social worker, langu'age specialist, infant stimulation coordinator, - 
^music therapist, ^nd physical educator. Prescriptive teaching techhicfues with 
- parent involvement are seen as integral coippc^nents of the program, so that gaifis 
in the program are carried over into the home. All physical Activities have a 
perceptual-isnotor orientation, and recreation activities ar^ geared toward physi- 
caLfdevelopment. Language development and self-care skills are also aspects of . 
the program. "Music, art, aad« swimming, considered as me^ns of jfensory stimu- 
latit?n,tare included. ^ W * . 

, * Project HELP M€ 

*^ Brookside School 

Drummond 'Avenue 
^ Waterville, Maine 04901. 

Sally Doxtater, Direc^tor 

y .This project is a preschool'prograVn for two, three, and four* year olds^ 
having physical, emotional, or learning handicaps *(includihg visually , hea/ing,» 
and speech impaired). Fifteen to 20 children are served at one time with re- ^ 
evaluations of each child every ten weeks. At that time children are. main- 
streamed into Head Start , ^-nursery school, etc., if another situation is more 
.appropriate. The program consists of recreation (gi*oup games, singing, field 
trips, films), motor activities' (climbing, swinging, .tricycles, balance beam, 
playgrotrnd), sensory stimulation^ (water play, clay, paints), self-care skills . 
(toilet training, dressing ami undressing, feeding), and latiguage" development 
(through games, music, and all other activities). Two teachers and two aides 
work as a team. 

Project Vision-Up ^ ♦ 

A Model Project for the Early Identification 
' and Education of Visua^lly Handicapped ' 

Children in a Rurai State 
Idaho State School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Gooding, Idaho 83330 ^ . 

^ ^ .(208)^934-4457 . 

*~Lee W. Robinson," Project Director ' ^ 

The Project Vision-Up Curriculumis a program for teaching visually im- 
paired preschool children development al\ skills . The curriculum wa^ designed 
' ftp provide a structured instructional ptogram for the major areas 'of ^ development 
^ot preschool visually handicapped children, although it as also effec^ve with 
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•developmentally delayed children regardless of handicap. Based' on Jean Piaget*s 
theories of cognitive development, the curriculum deals with the, areas of physi- 
cal development, fine motor development^ self-help skills, social-personal skills, 
^language cjevelopnjent , and intellectual Jevelopment . §uch activities as bead 
stringing, pounding, ^dressing, rolling, running, and general play are»used to^ 
.stimulate development in the areas '1 isted . " ' ^ 

s 

^, 

^ Stepping-stones Center for Handicapped 

^ 365t) Given Road » 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45243 . . ^ 

(513) 831-4660 

Larry Zinn, Executive Director 
Susans Radabaugh, Program Director 

\ / ' L ^ ' 

- Stepping Stones Center is a United Appeal facility. They initiated their 

Infant Stimulation Program for "Tiny Tots" in 1971 to serve a f ive^county ^rea 
in Kentucky and Ohio surx»o^nding Stepping Stones Center. Handicapped 'infants 
are accep^ted at six months of age. Program meets five days a week for two-And- 
ne-half hours year round, accommodating 25 children daily. Infants work on a t 
ne-to-one relationship with a volunteer. Activities are conducted on a group 
basis- a«\d are planned to enhance motor -skil Is , spatial awareness, protective 
reflexes, sensory and language skills, ajid self-help. Tes t ing' procedures and 
studies of ^"before and after" film straps verify improved motor skills of par- 
ticipants. Parents are actively involved in conJuc t ing and -f5rom^t ing fhe pVo- 
' gram', as well as conta^-ting parents of newborn hand icapped , infant s in the community. 

- ^ Add it ional Programs 

More complete information on these programs was not available when this 
publication went' to print. ' , 



Agency for Infant Development ^ 
1030 Sir Francis Drake Boulevard 
Kentfield, .California 94904 
Susan Collins, Director 

Chilrf^"*s He^fc^ Home 
Early Child Development Program 
515 East Poplar Avenue 
Sari Mateo, California 94401 
Karen Campbell, Director 

Circle P^;eschool 
9 Lake Avenue 

Piediiriont, California 94611 
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Early Intervention Project for ''Harreicapped 

Infants' and Young Childreih - 
institute for the Study of Ment;^l .Jletard^on 
and Related Disabilities ^ 

University of Michigan 

130 ^uth First -Street ' ^ 
Ann 'K>ory Michigan 48109 

Martha S. Moersch, Project DirectS^r ' 



Early Childhood Stimulatiort Prog-ramme 
Surrey Place Centre .• * \ 
Toronto, Ontar*io M5S 2C2 Carfada^..^^* 
Rhona Wolpert , ' Direc tor ^* . 

/ • 

The Experimental Preschool 
'National Children's Center ' 
•6200 Second Street^ N. 'W., 
Washington^D- 'C. 2Q01I ' - ' ^ 
Dr^ Michael Curalnick,, Director ^ ''^ 



Project MEMPHIS * - ' , 

Department of Special Education and Rehabifitatian 
Memphis State University , 
Memphis, Tennessee 38152 
Alton D. Quick, Director 



9 



Texas Handitap^fed Children's E^arly Childhood Program 
1601 South Cleveland ^ a » 

Amarillo, Texas 79102 ' , ^ ' " ' 

Wendell Jones, Direc^tor 
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FURTHER RESOURCES: PERIODICALS' 

i • . 

The fallowiing listing of j^purnals anij newsletters contains those' dealing 
wi^e^rly chilcibood /education/earLy intervention. Some are specititally con- 
-cerned wi'th handicapped children, while other^ include occasional articles on 
the subject* of eafrly intervenoion ft^r handicapped children. * 

* ^ • Jouriyals . * * . ' 

Child Care Quarterly ^ . . , • 

•Behavioral Publications- ^ ^ 

2352 Broadway ' . ^ - , * » • ' • ■ ' 

, • Horningside Heights^, NVw York' '10025 • . ■ 'V - , ^ 

^quarterly, $25.00) , ' / ' . i 



Child Developmerij: ^ ^ . * * , . ' 

University of Chicago Press" • . ^. 

5750_,Ellis Avenue- • ^ ,^ 

Chicago,, Illinois 60637'-?^ '* - , . 
• (quarterly,* $25?00)' ' , 

• ChU4ren Today . ^ . * ^ 

♦ U. S. Governnjerit Printing' Of fice 
Superintendent .of Uocuments^ 
. , Washington,, D. C:. 20402." * 
' (6/ye3r, $6.10) , ' ' 

Children's Hoiise' ' ' 

P. 0.- Box 111^*' . ' I ' . . ; . , 

•Caldwell, New Jersey/ 07006. * / , . • * 

Day Care and Early Education ^ . - ^ 

Behavi;a*rai Publications, In<:*. ^ ' - * 

. -72 Fifth. Avenue ^ ' " * ' 1' * ' , > 

• ^New Ycrk, New York 1001 T 
(bimonthly, ^9.00^* 

Early dhild Development and Care » . 

'Gordon & Breac}\ Science Publishers,' InTp. ^ 
One Park Avenue - * * ' 

New York, New York 10016 . 
(quarterly, $16. 5Q) ' ♦^i , ' 

Exceptional Children - , v ' 

The Council for Exceptional Children . , 
1920 Association Drive > * * ' 

Reston, Virginia 22091,,. ^ ' * - 
(8/year, .$'^20:00) ' * * 
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International Journal df. EaYly' Qhildhood f ,^ . ' 

Irish University Press * r ♦ , 4 

, 81 Merrion Square,^ t * * • 

Dublin *2., Iceland' ' • ' ' 

/ (2/Vear,' $3.50) 

/ Xo^ng Children ^ 

/ National A^sotiatipn for the Education of Young Child 
1834 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. , * . V* 

Washington, D,^ t. ?0009 
(bimonthly, '$10,00} ' 



N'ewsle'tters 

' Children of the Silent Night 
Perkins School for the Blind 
Watertown, Massachusetts 02172, 
Distributed by: , * 

R.. M, Campbell Associates *. ^ 

Academ5^ Avenue * ' * * • 

Saxtons River, Vermont 05154 ' * 

The^Children's Voice . , 

- Commonwealth of Massachusetts . ' 
Office for Children - 

120 3oylston Street 

Boston, M^s'sachuset ts 02lI6 ' 

Cyc 1^0 ^ ' • , ^ 

- TADS , - ; ^* 

SOO'NCNB Plaza 

136 East Rosfitnary , * * * 

^ ^ Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 * . . ^ 

Early Cbildfiood . Pro jeq t Newsletter 
Educatioh Commission of the States 
300 Lincoln Tower ^- - » 

1860 LinQoln Street ' ' " * 

Denver^ Colorado 80203^ 

ERlb/ECE^ Mewslette'r 

ERIC eieari'nghouse on ETarly Chilcfhood f^ducation 
University -of Illinois ^t UrbanarChampaign 
8Q5'West Pennsylvania AveI^ue ' , . ( 

Urbana, ^.Illinois 61801 

' Head Start Newsletter 

*Head Start ^' ^ 

' P. 0. Box 1182 
* Washingtoa, D. C. 20013 
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Teaching Research , Infant and Child Center Newsletter 

' . £xcepti6'nal Child Research ProgVaro: ' . 

,f aregon State System, of Highef' Education ' 

i[ *!itofimouth'^ Oregon 97 361 j ^ 

\ ^ Young ^*Uns / ' ' ' , . 

* -Mississippi^ Child .Development ^Counci.l ' ^ 
Gove^-nor's Office ©f Educat:^ion and Trainings 
. 193S ,Lakel^and Dr.ive * * 
* ^ Suite A ^ . ' 

>. 0. Box 4300 ' . , ' 

J- Jackson,, Mississippi ,39216 
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, FURTHER* RESOURCES: ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 

/ 

General ^ ' ^ 

These organizations and agencies are copce-rned with young ch 
young handicapped. children". » , ' • ' 

American Association of ELemehtai'y/Kindergarten/Nursery Educators 
National Education Association 
1201 16th ^reet, *N. W. ' • * ' - 

Washington, D. C. 20036 . s , ^ * 

(202X833-4390 . ' • . * ' ; 

y 

Association for Childhood^ Education International 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.' 'W. 

Washington, D. C. 202^6 ."^ ^ 
(^02) 363-6963 ^ ^ 

Blatk. Child Deveiopm^c^Ins t itute - ■ ' ' . 

102B Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 

Sliite 514 
' Washington, D. C. 20036 

(202) 659-4010 ' ^ ' ' 

Child Study Association of America- - ' . 

50* Madison Avanue^ 
New York, New York 10010 
(212) 369-6300 ^ 

Child Welfare League gf America > 
67 Irving Plac^ . 
New York, New York 10003 

(212) 2D4-74i;0 — - ^ ' ... ^ — 

t - ' ^ 

'Council for Exceptional Children ' 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia - 22091 

Day Care-tmd Child Development Council of America, Inc. 

1012 14th Street, N. W. . - • 

Washington, D. C. 20005 • > 

(202) 638-2316 . ' ' 

"Education Commission of the States 

3D0^ LincoJbn Tower Building . • ^ 
186a^incoln Street 
Dep^, Colorado 80203 
(303) '893-5200 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on .Early Childhood Education (ERIC/ECE) 
University of UliHojs 

805 West Pennsylvania ^ ^ 

■'Urbana,. Illinois 61801 
(217) 333-138^ ■ 

Natioiltel i(ssociation for the Educatiorr of Young Children' 
1834 Connecticut Avenue, N.^W. 
Washington, D. C. 20009 

(202) 232-8777 ' ' 3 

National Institute of Child Health and Human Development * ' 

Public Health Service 
National Institutes o,f Health 

U. S, Depart^^t of Health, E<iucation , and Welrare 
Building 31 - -/ ^ ' 

9000 Rockville Pike ^ , 
Bethesda, Maryland 20012 

Office of Child Development (CCD) . ' * * ' 

aro. Box 1182 

W^shingnon, C. 20013 , . ^ , 

(two major btireaiis — Children *s Bureau and Bureau''of Head Start 6 Early Childhood) 

Research and Demonstration Center for ^he Education of IJandicapped Chi:^en & Youth 
1^ Teachecs "College 9 

Columbia University ' • 

New York, New York 10027 " ' " 

(212) 678-3845 

Al ^ . ' ' ' 

Also see; 

Classman, Lynne, compiler. Handicapped Children in Head Start Series . Util izing 
Resources in the Handicapped Services Field: A> Directory for Head Start Personnel , 
Reston, 'Virginia: Council for Exceptional Children (1920 Association Drive, ' 
22091), n,d. 210 pp. $4.35, . . 

This guidebook contains state-by-^tate resourc-e entries for a variety of 
^ centers, organizations, and agencies that provide direct and indirect 

services to handicapped children., The three major sections of the guide 
are: selected federal agencies, associat ions, and directories; program 
descriptions at all levels; and stace-by-»state resource entries. 

Specifically Concerned with a Handicapping Condition 

' !! ' ' ~Tx:, 

•The organizations and agencies listed here focus on -persons^^of ^11 ages with 
a particular handicapping condition. 

Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf ' ^ 

3417 Volta P;ace,*N\ W, . ^ 



Washington, D, C. 20007 



er|c . ' . ' IVj 



American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 
15 West 16th Street 
New York,' New ,Y.ork lOOlX 



American Heart -^sociatiori 

44 East 23rd Street * * v.- ^ 

New York, New York' lOOlO • \ 

Epilepsy Founda'tion of. America ^ - ' 
1828 L Street, N. * ' 

Wasti'ington, b. C. 20036 

.Gallaude't College ' / * 

Florida Avenue at j/th Street, N. E. 
*v Wash*ington^ D. C. (20002 ^ ' ^ ' 

MultihaSdicapped Rubella Foundation, Inc. 
<i ^ * 161 Haywood Way 

San Rafael, California .94901 

The ^National Association for De^f-Blirxd Children . ^ 

^ 61 SenneLyles Park Road 

Northfield, Birmingham ^^1 ,' England ^ 

National Association for-Retarded Citizens ' ^ 

2709 Avenue E East ^ 
Arlington, T9xas 76011 ^ ** • 

National £aster;Seal Society for Crippled Children dnd'Adults 

2023 West Ogden Avenue 
•^.Chicago, Illinois 60612 

National Society for Autistic Children 
169 Tampa Avenue ^ . 
Albany> New York 12208 , , 



Perkins School for the Blind 
175 North Beacon Street" 
Watertown, Massachusetts Q2172 

United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc , 
66 East 34th Street 
New Jork, New York 10016 
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FURTHER RESOURCES: PEOPLE 



Dr. Patricia G. Adkins, Director 
-OUTREAGH: Early Child*Education 
P. 0. Box 10716 
El Paso ^ Texas 1^991 \ 

Ms. Jane DeWeerd 

Progran Develbpment Branch * 
Room 2036 

ional Office Building No. 3 
Buteau of Education for. the Handicapped 




S. Office of Education 
and D Streets, S. W. 
Washington, D. C. .20202 



Dr. H. p. '^Bud'* Fredericks 

Research Professor ' ' . 

Teaching Research* ' i 
Oregon ^State System of Higher Education 
Monmouth, jQregon 97361 

Br. Molly C, :Gorellc1c' . 

Associate Professor < 
Pre-School Project Director 
Pre-School Laboratory *' 
California State University 
Northridge, California 91324 

r 

'Dr, Roger Kearns 

Chairman of Physical Education . 
Department of Physical Education' 
North Dakota State University 
Fargo, North» Dakota 58102 ' 

t 

Helen S. Knight 

Information Coordinator 
TADS 

Suite 500 
NCNB Plaza 
* Chapel Hill, NbrcK Carolina 27514 
(919) 967-9221 ' 

Mrs. Janet Pomeroy 

Founder and Director . ^ 
'""Recreation Center for tiie ' Handicapped 
207 Skyline Boulevard 

San Prancisco, .California $4132 \^ 



ERIC 
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Sherry Raynor, DirectoiT i . < . * 

Project Outreach: Irtfant Program for Che Visually Impair<?d 

» Ingham .Intermediate School* bistr'ict • » ' . 

2630 West Howell Road 

flason,' Michigan, 48854 , ^ * ' ^ 

Jeri Saikin . • * 

^ Director, Body Ego Technique , ^ s • ' » 

Cedars-Sinai Tnalians CQmiaunity Mental 'Health Ceater . \ * 
' 8730 Alcl^n. ' 4 , . 

Los Angeles," Cali^tornia 90048 

Dr. Pearl taic 

Division of professional and Clincial Progi:ams for Visually Disabledf 
School of*^ Education ' ^ 
' Florida State University* ' ^ r 

Tallahassee, Florida 32306 • *' ' , 
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